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Tne reluctance of French manufacturers 
to take partin the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
of which we have abundant evidence in the 
reports of the Chambers of Commerce, is 
due to the bad feeling created by the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, and to the belief entertained 
that any expense incurred in exhibiting 
goods would be lost by reason of the com- 
mercial restrictions which that measure was 
intended to create and has created. No 
body cares to spend his money for mere pur- 
poses of show. Unless trade follows asa 
consequence of the exhibition, the money 
will be sunk. It is very easy to say to 
France, ‘‘ You're another,” and to point 
to the prohibition of American pork and 
to the high protective duties that France 
maintains against us and against other coun- 
tries. It does not advance matters, or help 
on the Fair, to show that both countries are 
wedded to a false system. It should serve, 
however, to open the eyes of people 
on both sides to the absurdity of in- 
viting each other to show their goods 
and then creating barriers to prevent each 
other from buying and selling. Imagine an 
American McKinleyite meeting his French 
brother at a World’s Fair in Paris or 
in Chicago, and exhibiting to the latter 
a choice lot of provisions put up in 
Mr. Armour’s most approved style, while 
the latter exhibits a fine assortment of 
woollens, silks, gloves, etc. If they could 
look in each other’s faces without laugh- 
ing, they must have a_ gravity exceed- 
ing that of two Roman augurs. Ordi- 
nary self-respect ought to teach the com 
mercial classes of both countries to keep 
away from World’s Fairs until they learn 
the A B C’s of trade. 








The Canadian newspaper Hardware, pub- 
lished at Toronto, has an editorial article, 
under date of July 18, discussing the reasons 
why American pig lead is sold in Montreal 
at $3.60 to $3.75 per cwt., while the price 
of the same article in New York is $4.40 to 
$4.45. It relates the experience of a Cana- 
dian buyer in New York, who asked the 
price of pig lead of a firm of metal-dealers, 
ard received the answer, $4.40. The 
Montrealer replied, ‘I will sell you Ameri- 
can lead in Montreal at $3.75 as an outside 
figure”; and he added, ‘‘ You could have 
knocked them down with a feather.” The 
reason why American lead is sold to foreign- 
ers cheaper than to Americans is that we 
have a precious tariff for the protection of 
home industry which putsa duty of two 
cents per pound on pig lead. This enables 
the producers to charge the American con- 
sumer more for it than they could other- 
wise get; so of course they can afford to 
sel] to Canadians for lew. It is all very 





simple. The same thing is done with hun- 
dreds of other articles. 





The London Feonomist is of the opinion 
that no large part of the gold exported from 
the United States to Europe this year will be 
returned this fall, even though the balance 
of trade may seem to require it. The rea 
son why it holds this opinion is that it is not 
necded here. The circulation is filling up 
with silver certificates at the rate of 44g mil 
lions per month. These will go a great way 
to relieve the autumnal pressure for money 
to move the crops, which pressure, although 
felt first in New York, would otherwise fal! 
upon London and Paris. The apprehen 
sion felt here that, under the operation of the 
41¢-million law, we are drifting to a silver 
basis, the Eeonomést thinks not altogether 
groundless. Its discussion of our financial 
situation, while marked with its custom 
ary intelligence and discrimination, leaves 
something to be desired. If Europe takes 
an unusual quantity of our breadstutfs 
this fall, and at higher prices than usual, 
how will she pay for it? It may be said 
that she will pay in the things that America 
particularly wants, and that America does 
not particularly want gold, since she allows 
silver to take the place of it in her domestic 
economy. That would be a fair answer, yet 
the FAconomist refrains from pursuing the 
subject to a conclusion, and says instesd that 
‘it is impossible to say in advance exactly 
what course affairs may take.’ It is, indeed, 
hazardous to make a prediction, yet all the 
signs point to the working of Gresham's 
law, that when two kinds of money are in 
use On equal terms, the poorer wii! drive the 
better out of circulation. Gold and silver 
are not on exactly equal terms as yet, but 
the 44¢-million law, and the crusade of the 
free-coinage party together, have produced : 
situation uncomfortably near that which per 
mits the operatéon of that law. 





The employment of convicts under con- 
tract with private persons is upon many ac 
counts objectionable, although many of the 
objections most commonly urged against it 
are of a kind that imply that convicts ought 
not to work at all. So far as the nature 
of the employment is concerned, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why any free laborer 
should desire to prevent convicts from 
doing all the mining that there is to be 
done; but the employment of convicts and 
free laborers together is a practice that is en 
tirely indefensible upon any ground what- 
ever, and the furnishing of convict laborers 
to contractors, to be used by them in the 
place of striking miners, is, to say the least, 
injudicious. As we understand the matter, 
both these mistakes have been committed in 
Tennessee, and the outbreak at Briceville 
seems to be directly due to them. Still 
it will do no harm to remember that with. 
in tep years, no farther away than the 





neighboring city of Brooklyn, contractors 
were employing male convicts and female 
free laborers in the same shops and on the 


same benches, 


) 


The peaceful ending of the trouble be: 


tween the Tennessee miners and the State 
Government is upon the whole creditable to 
both parties. 
the objectionable law, but it is understood 


rhe Government will enforce 
that an extra session of the Legislature ts to 
be called at which the repeal of the 'aw will 
take place, the miners thus obtaining event 
It is im 


possibie not to regret that so large a body of 


ually all that they have claimed 


citizens should feel it incumbent upen them 
selvas to unite in pullifving the action of the 


constituted authorities, but it must be ad 


t 

mitted that they have behaved with ¢h 

greatest sobriety and self-restraint, and they 
belong to a class that has always been in the 
habit of taking the law into its own hands. 
Even if they have prac tix ally win the 
victory, they have d 
surrender to the Government, so that it can 


ne so by an apparent 
not be said that the majesty of the law has 
been altogether contemaed At all events, 
if we compare the events that have just 
taken place in East Tennessee with those that 
occurred at Pittsburgh in 1877. the contrast 
is a decidedly agreeable one. There is every 
indication that episodes of this description 
are to be more frequent in the future than 
Whether there 
is more disposition to violate law than for- 


merly perhaps cannot be to’d, but there 


they have been in the past 


is certainly far more sympathy extend 
ed to Jaw-breakers when they profess 
to represent an oppressed class, and there is 
a timidity on the part of governments that is 


almost a new phenomenon in history. 


A statement was made on Fray before 
the Philadelphia Councils’ Committee by R. 
J. Cook, business manager of the Philadel- 
phia Press, in regard to the 40 per cent. re- 
bate paid by the ress to Bardsley’s agent 

The statement is an 
extraordinary one. The manager of the 
Press solicited this advertising from the 
Auditor-General. There was an indefinite 
reply. A man soon after called at the Preas 
oftice with an offer to give the paper the ad- 
vertising if it would make a rebate of 40 
per cent. This the paper did, and it did 
it in this way: The /’ress made out a 
bill for the whole amount against the 
city, which Bardsley receipted for. Then 
it paid back the 40 per cent. to the 
‘‘striker,” leaving the impression from 
the city’s voucher that the Press had re- 
ceived the whole amount. Pressed for the 
name of this ‘‘striker,” Cook at first refused 
to give it, and then named an employee of 
the Auditor-General’s office now dead. He 
declared that he did not know that this man 
was an officeholder, although it was 
brought out that he had served a long time. 


for city advertising. 
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The Press paid rebates to this office-hold- 
er’s successor, but Cook absolutely re- 
fused to give this man’s name to the 
Committee, on the ground that ‘‘it might 
do harm to the living.” Finally, when 
asked if he thought the publication of this 
particular advertisement (which the Press 
had asked for) did any public good, Cook re- 
plied: ‘‘ I think it has been a fraud from the 
beginning.’ The Press is one of the papers 
that find most to admire in Wanamaker, 





There seems to be a growth of public sen- 
timent against prohibition in Maine. Cer- 
tainly there isa more pronounced and sin- 
cere tone in the protests against the policy 
uttered by men of character and standing 
now than ever before. Especially notable 
is a deliverance on the subject from the 
Maine Pharmaceutical Society at its annual 
meeting in Portland last week, through the 
address of Mr. C. K. Partridge, its Presi- 
dent. He began by pointing out that, under 
the prohibitory law, if the apothecary 
fills the prescription of a physician for alco- 
holic stimulants, ‘‘his legal place of resi- 
dence is the county jail, and, in addition 
thereto, his pocketbook should be legally 
mulcted in a handsome sum.” As to the 
general policy of prohibition and its effec's, 
Mr, Partridge said: 


‘* Such prohibition, after nearly half a cen- 
tury’s trial in Maine, has proved a moral, po- 
litical, demi-rel:gious fraud. Originally enact- 
ed from the best of motives, as a ‘ sovereign 
remedy’ for intemperance, its empiricism has 
been fully demonstrated. It has grown, like 
a fungus, on the body politic, stimulated by 
a combination of dark-lantern societies 
with demagogy, fanaticism, political in- 
timidation, and intolerance of individual 
rights. It has sbown total inadequacy for its 
avowed purpose of promoting real temperance 
and good morals, It is atthe root of many 
evils—in its train are hypocrisy, perjury, fa- 
naticism, growing disrespect for all laws, se- 
cret dram-drinking, and a host of minor ills, 
It is a miscarried effort to ‘ legislate the King- 
dom of God into the heart of man by indirec- 
tion,’ inasmuch as it places an act not a crime 
of itself in the same category with the worst 
crimes,” 





Among other things Mr. Partridge said : 
‘* A literal and impartial enforcement of the 
present statutes of prohibition, could such 
be made throughout the State, would de- 
monstrate the internal weakness of these 
laws, and resultin purging the prohibitory 
amendment from the Constitution; but such 
a course has hitherto been impracticable, 
for officers appointed to enforce the lower 
law of prohibition have generally been found 
to have some regard for the higher law of 
humanity.” By a curious coincidence, Gov. 
Burleigh sent a communication to the Sher- 
iff of Aroostook County, on the same day 
that this address was delivered in Portland, 
which fully sustains the position here taken. 
The Governor calls the Sheriff's attention to 
complaints that have been made that the pro- 
hibitory laws are not being properly enforced, 
says that it is the plain and imperative duty 
of every officer charged with the enforce- 
ment of these laws to see that they are 
edministered according to their spirit and 
intent, and intimates that, if more efli- 





ciency is not shown. special constables 
will be appointed. This is precisely the 
experience through which Massachusetts 
went before it abolished prohibition. As 
the local sentiment of the various coun- 
ties would not sustain the law, an at- 
tempt was made to enforce it through 
a State constabulary, but this proved even a 
worse failure than the other, and it was 
finally concluded that there was no use in 
trying by any device to maintain a law 
which the people did not sustain. Mr. Part- 
ridge evidently believes that this will be the 
result in Maine. 





The announcement is made that the inha- 
bitants of Kansas City are about to be sup- 
plied with cool air in summer and warm air 
in winter through asystem of pipes laid in 
the streets. At the same time we are in- 
formed that the people of Framingham, 
Mass., are to be furnished with gas for heat- 
ing purposes at the price of 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet. Thus the ends of the land are 
advancing in the art of living while the me- 
tropolis remains stationary and is kept from 
falling behind only by incessant grumbling. 
And yet the possibilities of comfort, of 
health, and even of cheapness revealed in 
these schemes are wonderfully alluring, and 
their realization would be prevented by no 
physical obstacles. If we consider that 
wonderful work of human hands, the 
kitchen range, under the management of 
the regular cook, who knows how to put on 
all the draught at once and keep it on, what 
a devourer of fuel itis! We need a cup of 
tea or a chop in summer, and a fire is kin- 
dled that would generate steam enough to 
drive an ocean racer a mile upon her course, 
the kitchen ig turned into a Tophet, the 
miserable servants swelter in the apartments 
which their own stupidity and that of man- 
kind have rendered uninhabitable, and their 
employers are rendered uncomfortable 
above. The extravagance of the Chinese, 
who, as related by Charles Lamb, at first 
thought it necessary to burn down a house 
whenever they wanted to roast a pig, is 
nothing to ours. In place of all these trials, 
heating gas is now supplied to those who 
have the wit to use it and the enterprise to 
supply themselves with gas ranges, which 
can be lighted and extinguished in a mo- 
ment, 





The late Hannibal Hamlin used often to 
comment upon the change whick he had wit- 
nessed in the popular estimation of old age. 
When he was young, he said, it was the 
custom to regard a man as old and ready for 
retirement when he had passed fifty, whereas 
he lived to see the time when nobody was 
surprised at a man’s keeping hard at work 
after reaching seventy. An illustration of this 
fact has just been furnished in Chicago. In 
1870, Mr. Hepry W. Blodgett was appointed 
Judge of the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. Last week 
he reached the age of seventy. The law pro- 


vides that a Federal judge who reaches that 
age after having served ten years on the bench 





may retire upon a pension equal to his sala- 
ry, and Mr. Blodgett has been asked whether 
he intended to avail himself of the privilege. 
He replies that he does not; his health is 
good, he feels perfectly competent to keep 
at work, and he has grown so used to work 
that he should not know how to get along 
without it. Judge Blodgett is by no means 
singular in this preference. Two of the 
nine judges of the United States Supreme 
Court (Bradley and Field) are far past seven- 
ty, and might have retired on pensions long 
ago; Judge Miller was well advanced in his 
seventy-fifth year at his death; and Judge 
Blatchford was seventy last year. 





There was an exciting and characteristic 
scene in the French Chamber when the duty 
on cotton yarn was voted. It was very 
much like some scenes in our own Congress 
when tariff men have. a misunderstanding in 
public about the division of the spoils, The 
French cotton-spinners wanted a heavy duty 
on yarn, and their representatives declared 
roundly that ifit was not granted, they would 
kick the whole bill to perdition. The weav- 
ers protested against the duty, saying that 
they could hardly keep their heads above 
water now, and that if they had to pay a 
higher price for yarn, they should be 
ruined. There was no McKinley present 
to tell them that the proposed duty on 
yarn would make the price lower. M. 
Méline, the champion of the bill, 
reproached the weavers for opposing the 
duty on yarn after they had sccured duties 
on cloth which were really higher than 
there was any need of! The Chamber 
voted for the increased duty by 277 to 242, 
and immediately afterwards, by way of 
compromise, voted to admit yarns free 
when used in the manufacture of goods 
for export. Then M. Méline indignantly 
moved that the entire article relating 
to cotton yarns be rejected, and this motion 
was carricd by 358 to 151. Then M. Dela- 
fosse, the representative of the cotton-spin- 
ners, declared that he would vote against 
every other section of the bill that carried 
an increase of duty and would vote against 
the whole bill on its final passage. The scene 
was happily contrived to illustrate the system 
which Bastiat called ‘‘progress by robbery.” 
It is a pity that somebody had not risen and 
read that particular chapter of the French 
economist which shows how a certain peo- 
ple appointed a committee to assign sec- 
tions of road to particular persons and 
classes, giving them the exclusive right to 
take purses on their own divisions, sub- 
ject to the risk of being themselves robbed 
whenever they travelled beyond their proper 
precincts. 





The fear expressed by French writers and 
artists, in their remonstrance against the 
policy of commercial isolation upon which 
their country is entering, that retaliatory 
legislation might take the form of withdraw- 
ing the guarantees of literary and artistic 
property now accorded them in other lands, 
appears at first sight to be justified by 
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the announcement that both Belgium and 
Switzerland have given notice of their de- 
sire to terminate their treaties with France 
covering the rights of authors and artists. 
But this step is far from being conclu- 
sive, even in the case of those two coun- 
tries. Each of them has a domestic law 
practically assuring foreign writers the same 
rights as native, and this legislation would 
have to be repealed in order to make 
the termination of the treaties really effec- 
tive. Even in that case, there would still 
remain the Berne Convention, to which Bel- 
gium and Switzerland adhere, and which 
gives the citizen of any signatory Power the 
same rights in any other as those of its 
own subjects, This international agreement 
would also have to be thrown over, there- 
fore, and it is altogether unlikely that either 
Belgium or Switzerland would think of doing 
it and joining the ranks of the barbarians 
again, Thus it would seem that, whatever 
forms of reprisal French protective legisla- 
tion may provoke, the property rights of the 
literary and artistic producers of France are 
to remain well secured abroad. In fact, they 
are all the while being extended. The recent 
Franco-Brazilian treaty is a highly important 
one for French interests, and is to be fol- 
lowed by others with Spanish-American 
republics; there are already treaties with 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Mexico, Then, too, 
France has just entered into the benefits of 
our own new law, such as they are, and is 
on the point, so it is reported, of concluding 
a treaty for the protection of literary prop- 
erty with Russia. 





The Portuguese Minister of Finance hopes 
to find a way out of the severe difficulties 
that confronthim by negotiating reciprocity 
treaties with South American countries, and 
so making Lisbon a depot of distribution for 
Europe. This is the latest attempt to con- 
duct international trade on the basis of senti- 
ment rather than profit. Both Spain and Por- 
tugal are unable to get it into their heads 
that their ancient connection with South 
America does not give them a vast advan- 
tage in their efforts to secure a greater share 
in South American commerce. A great 
association for the promotion of better trade 
relations between Spain and her ancient de- 
pendencies has recently been formed ir the 
commercial cities of the Peninsula, and 
there have been banquets, and fervent mes- 
sages to ‘‘ our sisters in the New World,” and 
a general sentimental overflow. The Spanish 
newspapers predict important results from 
the movement, and draw affecting pictures 
of the South American exporters turning 
their backs on alien German and English 
traders, and falling upon the necks of 
the shipmasters of Barcelona and Cadiz. 
The funniest part of it is, that the South 
Americans warmly reciprocate these ad- 
vances, as far as talk goes, though they keep 
on buying and selling as before. When 
all is said, however, we ourselves have 
been as ridiculous as any of them in 
much of the talk that has been current 
among our public men. It has been set 





down as an axiom that trade has a_ senti- 
mental desire to ‘‘ follow the flag,” and that 
if we can only make the South Americans 
think we are jolly good fellows, they will 
buy our goods without being too particular 
as to price. The Spanish and Portuguese 
contention that trade will follow common 
language and inheritance is just as strong on 
a-priert grounds, and also just as badly sup 
ported by facts. 





The newly elected Brazilian Congress be 
gan its sessions on June 15, and is giving 
the believers in the inevitable congestion 
and inefficiency of representative assemblies 
plenty of comfort. At least, the first ten 
days were marked by an overwhelming tlood 
of private bills and, in the Senate particular 
ly, by a breaking up into fiercely personal 
and factional cliques. All this, it should be 
remembered, is in the face, and to the ne 
glect, so far, of the vast amount of the most 
urgent public business demanding the atten 
tion of the Congress. The new Constitution 
remains practically suspended in the air, for 
lack of the proper laws putting it in force in 
its various spheres. The municipal govern 
ment of Rio Janeiro is actually devoid of 
legal existence and is clamoring for re- 
cognition and reorganization. The crimi 
nal law isin pressing need of coditication 
In short, there is an abundance of subjects 
of the gravest public concern which ought 
to receive immediate consideration, and it is 
certainly discouraging to note the way they 
are made to defer to private interests. 





A kindred weakness of parliamentary 
government was conspicuously displayed by 
the Spanish Cortes during the last few 
weeks prior to adjournment. In that cas¢ 
an irresistible outbreak of oratory brought 
the public business to an absolute standstill, 
and left the Administration with its m 
important bills completely stranded. First 
came a full week of orations about a 
crime over which Madrid was agog, but 
with which the Cortes had not a thing 
to do directly. Then came up the Cuban 
budget, and for ten days the declamation 
beat upon the ‘‘ blue benches.” The Gov 
ernment begged for a respite, offering night 
sessions for the relief of the bursting ora- 
tors, but all would not do; the tireless 
Cubans talked the session to death, and the 
new fiscal year came in with the budget, both 
for Spain and the colonies, net voted. The 
only tangible thing in the whole debate was 
the declaration of the Premier that Spain 
would spend her last cent and send her last 
fighting man to death before giving up 
Cuba, while, at the same time, he made the 
significant admission that the treaty with 
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the United States could be secured only by 
some sacrifice on the part of Spanish inte 
rests. 


President Pellegrini of the Argentine Re 
public writes a very long and diffuse letter in 


reply to a communication received by him 





from the Chamber of Commerce. He declares 
that the expenses of the Government bave 


been greatly lessened in numerous ways 


— ; > w } ei } 

The interest on the pubHe debt is no longer 
paid, except that upon one loan which was 
secured upon the customs rece ipts the 


! 
construction of new railways has been 





stopped; nothing is being done toward 
the co on of the public works, w 
the excep ofs e expenditures necessary 
to preserve them from destruction, at 
1,500 pub ic officers have bee ischarac 
within the last few months. He refuses & 
concede any reduct of import duties or of 


railway tariits, and suggests the formation 
of a new bank “with fresh capital 


| } . , - ’ 
to regulate the circulation, to re@stablish 


credit, and to put in motion commerce and 
industry Bu bserves, capital is not 
forthcoming for this enterprise. It is not 
reassuring to have Uh President sussgest 
more banks as a means of relief from the 
trouble. sut if it be true that as against 
importations of $55,000,000 there will be ex 






ports amo to PLS 0 or $140 
VOU OOO du the current vear, tl situa 
tion is certainly hopeful. We fear, how 
ever, that this view is too sanwuine 

The ACU ts ft A of ¢) riots now 
prevailin t set re fleet 
the OTANCE t incertainty in whic 
even the best-informed fore residents a 
left A correspondent writes us, under 
date of June 25, that it is precisely ‘the 


old China hand” who is most hesitant in 


advancing a thes rv as to the cause of the 
listurbances, As far as oltaining informa 
tion from native sources is concerned, the 
difficulty is to break through the mask of 


official falsehood and to d'scriminate between 


ignorant or obsequious and intelligent and 
honest informants Phe various bypotheti 


cal explanations of the riots are given as fol- 
** Hatred of 
| 


in general; hatred of missiona- 


; ° | . 
our correspondent 





‘ 


red of the Peking Government; ha- 
f the Viceroy of Nanking; the ma- 


: ' ¢ } 
chinations of the A 





llin, a secret so- 
ciety originally a military benevolent organi- 
zation, but now political and revolutionary.” 
He adds: ‘‘It is probable that all the fore 
going causes have been operative, but it is 
the belief of the best informed that the im- 
mediate cause of the riots is to be found in 
hostility to the new Viceroy of Nanking, on 
account of his retrenchments in the matter 
of pensions to the soldiers of the imperial 
forces disbanded at the close of the Taiping 
rebellion; that these disaffected soldiers are 
for the most part members of the Woluo 
Jilin, and that their leaders have taken ad 
vantage of the popular hatred. of missiona- 
ries, and, to a much less extent, of foreign- 
ers in general, to provoke riots with the 
ultimate purpose of embarrassing the Vice- 
roy, and possibly embroiling the Chinese 
Government with other nations. At all 
events, the Viceroy proceeded on the hypo- 
thesis that the Aolao Jlin was the moving 
cause of the riots, and issued a strong pro- 


’ ‘ 


clamation against it 
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FORAKER AS A TYPE. 


THE most noteworthy feature of the Ohio 
canvass is the reappearance of Foraker as 
the chief man in the Republican party. 
When he was beaten for retlection to the 
Governorship two years ago by more than 
10,000 votes, on the same day that all his 
associate candidates on the Republican ticket 
were successful by pluralities running up as 
high as 4,400 votes, it was taken for granted 
that his political career wasover. During the 
campaign which culminated in this defeat, 
he had brought out what proved to be a 
forged paper purporting to be a contract by 
which Mr. James E. Campbell, a member of 
Congress and the Democratic candidate for 
the Governorship, Senator Sherman and Con- 
gressmen McKinley and Butterworth had 
agreed to use their influence to secure the 
adoption by Congress of a patent ballot-box, 
in return for which they were to receive a 
share of the expected profits. In other words, 
the Republican Senator from Ohio and 
the two most prominent Republican Repre- 
sentatives were represented as conspiring 
with « Democratic Representative to push 
through a shameless job for pay, and Fora- 
ker made the charge public without having 
asked any one of his three party associates 
whether there might not be some mistake 
aboutit. The document was proved to be a 
forgery as soon as it was made public, and 
the indignation at Foraker’s conduct in the 
affair was so widespread that he alone of all 
the Republican candidates on the State 
ticket was defeated, and, it was generally 
supposed, politically buried. 

Within two years, however, he is back 
again, virtually in control of the party or- 
ganization. Atthe Republican State Con- 
vention he was the hero of the day; he re- 
fused to allow Sherman either the chairman- 
ship of the body or the compliment of a per- 
sonal endorsement in the platform; he has 
since required McKinley to put Foraker 
men in charge of the gubernatorial canvass; 
and he has now practically announced that 
he means to take the Senatorship if he can 
get it. What is more important, he evident- 
dently controls the Machine so completely 
that he seems likely to succeed in his pur- 
pose if the Republicans carry the Legis- 
lature and so bave a Senatorship to dispose 
of. 

The reappearance of Foraker as the Re- 
publican leader in Ohio is, at first thought, 
calculated to surprise the observer. One is 
inclined to wonder what there is in the po- 
litical atmosphere of Ohio which revives 
such a man after he had seemed to be dead. 
It appears natural to suppose that there 
must be some peculiarity of environment to 
account for so extraordinary a phenomenon. 
The outsider finds himself speculating as to 
what local influences may be at work in 
the commonwealth to breed such politicians, 
But the truth is, that all such speculation 
is aside from the mark. Foraker is again a 
Republican leader, not because he chances 
to live in Ohio, but because he is the 
sort of man the Republican party of the 
nation now honors everywhere. A skilful 
political manager, he understands how to 
“yun the machine,” and is popular with 





the ‘‘ hustlers” who attend to the cau- 
cuses and see that the conventions are made 
up of the right sort of men. He is a 
master of that clap-trap oratory of the stump 
which exhausts itself in abuse of the ‘‘rebels” 
and condemnation of ‘‘free trade” as a Con- 
federate notion. He is ‘(down on” the Mug- 
wumps, and despises civil-service reform as a 
fad of the ‘‘doctrinaires,” In short, he is the 
sort of leader whom the ‘‘boys” know that 
they can depend upon to look out for them, 
and the party workers are therefore enthusi- 
astic for him. 

The leader of the Republican party of 
Ohio in its early history was Salmon P. 
Chase. It is not necessary to trace in detail 
the contrast between Chase as he was in his 
best days and Foraker. There were men of 
the Foraker sort at that time, as there have 
always been, but they were not prominent in 
the Republican organization. There were 
two reasons for this. In the first place, the 
party represented great principles then, and 
great principles deveiop great men—such men 
as Chase in Ohio, Seward in New York, 
and Lincoln in Illinois. In the second 
place, the earnest men who were most influ- 
ential in the organization were always 
strong enough to keep under foot the self- 
seekers who were “‘ in politics for what they 
could make out of it.” A clever stump- 
speaker and wire-puller could not in those 
days thrust to one side the men who had 
proved their readiness te sacrifice their own 
prospects by taking a stand for what they 
believed to be the right. 

All this is now changed. The Repubii- 
can party no longer stands for great princi- 
ples. Its great leaders are nearly all gone, 
and John Sherman, the sole survivor in ac- 
tive life, seems like the veteran who lags 
superfluous on the stage. A new class 
of men has come to the front in their 
stead—men like Thomas C. Platt in New 
York, Matthew S. Quay in Pennsylvania, 
Joseph B. Foraker in Ohio, and J. 8. Clark- 
son in Iowa, They would smile at men 
like Seward and Chase and Lincoln, who 
were ready to champion a cause which 
might be beaten at the next election, or like 
Grimes, who would not hesitate himself to 
vote against his party, as in the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson, if he thought it was 
trying todo a wrong. At the same time 
the class of men who would have restrained 
the Platts and Quays and Forakers and 
Clarksons a quarter of a century ago no 
longer have any influence with the Repub- 
lican party, having been driven either into 
active opposition or at least into an inde- 
pendent attitude by the long and unques- 
tioned dominance of these leaders. 

It is, therefore, as a type that Foraker is 
to-day most impressive. It. is not because 
he chances to live in Ohio that he is the 
most popular leader of the Republican party 
in his State. There is no reason why he 
should not be just as influential if he had 
grown up in the State of John A. Andrew, 
for he is the sort of man whom the Re- 
publican party of to-day everywhere most 
honors, 











COMMISSIONER RAUM ON PENSIONS 
AND PATRIOTISM. 

It is now thirty years since the outbreak 
of the great civil war, and no one who re- 
members those early days has ever doubted 
the genuineness of the patriotism that then 
blazed forth throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It was confined to no 
class. It was felt in the college and on the 
farm, in the counting-house and in the work- 
shop, in the luxurious homes of the rich and 
in the cottages of the poor. It was no mere 
wild outburst of wrath and hatred, although 
that element was not absent from it, but a 
strong, clear flame of love to country, of de- 
votion to the Union that had been bought at 
so heavy a price by our forefathers and that 
had brought so many blessings to their pos- 
terity, and of determination that that Union 
should not be recklessly and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Of all the countless wars in which 
our race has been engaged, there have not 
been many in which the proportion of men 
who sprang to arms because they felt it to be 
the call of duty has been larger, in which the 
proportion of men who enlisted from baser 
motives was at first smaller. 

It was not in human nature that this ele- 
vation of sentiment should be enduring. 
Among some of our soldiers we know that 
it did endure through four years of trial and 
disappointment, of hopes deferred and of 
sufferings both their own and of those who 
were dear to them. But we know also that 
there came a time when volunteers came for- 
ward only in response to special pecuniary 
inducement, when volunteering itself ceas- 
ed and the draft became necessary, and 
that at last there came the evil days of sub- 
stitutes and enormous bounties ard bounty- 
jumpers and desertions and reénlistments. 
In those days the flame of patriotism burnt 
lower than at first. The core of the army 
was true, but it was flecked and scarred 
with corruption. There were many men in 
it who had acquired military discipline and 
who had at the same time learned to love 
military license. There were many who were 
brave—and physical courage is the cheapest 
and commonest of all the virtues—but who 
cared little what cause they fqught for. There 
were many who were cowards—we would 
not put the number so high as Gen. Sheri- 
dan put it, but there were many who cared 
only for their bounties and their pay and 
their rations, who skulked on the battle-field, 
and deserted when they thought they could 
do so without detection. In short, our army, 
like other great armies, was made up of all 
sorts and conditions of men. There were 
many patriots of the purest type, and there 
were many of the vilest scoundrels that the 
substitute brokers could scrape out of the 
lowest slums of our great cities. 

According to the definition of patriotism 
now announced by Commissioner Raum in 
the current number of the North American 
Review, and apparently acquiesced in by a 
large majority of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, there is no distinction between 
these classes. In their view, to be a soldier 
was to be a patriot. The uniform of itself 
imparted virtue, and whoever shouldered a 
musket, though he did it intending to shoot 
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his own officers and desert at the first oppor- 
tunity, earned the eternal gratitude of the 
people of this country and became entitled to 
have this gratitude expressed in a pecuniary 
form. ‘‘ The paltry dollars which a soldier 
receives as monthly pay for his military ser- 
vice in time of war cannot be considered a 
suitable equivalent for his patriotic services.” 
That equivalent is only to be found in addi- 
tional, many additional, dollars. The pros- 
pect of these additional dollars is necessary 
in order ‘‘ to stimulate the spirit of patriotism 
in the people.” To the patriot of the future 
all the brave talk about repelling the invader 
and preserving the Union,of defending home 
and liberty, will be meaningless. To all this 
he will reply: That is all very fine, but how 
much money is there in it for me? And ifa 
satisfactory ‘‘ equivalent ” is not offered him, 
we suppose that patriotism is not to be ex- 
pected toappear. And this ‘‘ pig-philosophy ” 
is presented to the people of this country as 
an explanation of the patriotic uprising that 
we have described above. Commissioner 
Raum is of the opinion that hereafter the de- 
scendants of those who served in the civil 
war ‘‘ will venerate their ancestors’ names all 
the more because they were pensioned for 
their honorable services.” It is not probable 
that he is capable of rising to any higher ap- 
preciation of the causes that arouse the emo- 
tion of veneration, but it is safe to say that 
that emotion has never yet been known to be 
aroused by such causes as he suggests, nor 
will it be while human nature remains the 
same, 


It is hardly necessary to say that the argu- 
ments with which Commissioner Raum sup- 
ports his case do not deserve serious consid- 
eration, but some of them are so suggestive 
that we shall restate them with some of his 
facts. The hardships undergone by our 
soldiers between twenty-six and thirty years 
ago were sustained under the influence of a 
patriotic elation that in many cases prevent- 
ed immediately injurious results, but a reac- 
tion has now come, and ‘‘ with it that multi- 
tude of incurable ailments which have baf- 
fled the skill of the most learned physi- 
cians in the land.” Probably 600,000 of 
the survivors of the war ‘‘ were so im- 
paired in health that they have lost 
at least twelve years of the usual expec- 
tation of life.” They have lost the abili- 
ty to support themselves by their labor, and 
it is the duty of the country which owes its 
existence to their services, to pay them from 
$6 to $12 a month as long as they live. All 
widows of deceased soldiers, whether able to 
support themselves or not, unless they have 
an independent income, are to receive $8 a 
month, and all soldiers’ children under six- 
teen years of age are to receive $2 a month. 
There are now living some 1. 208,000 soldiers 
of the Union. Of these, 478,000 are now on 
the pension rolls, as well as 120,000 widows 
and other dependents. There are now pend- 
ing claims to the number of 1,095,099. 

In this immediate connection it is instruc- 
tive to be told that ‘‘the men who fought 
to save the Union were not mercenaries.” 
‘They do not propose by any action on their 
part to withdraw from the sympathetic 
touch” of their fellow-citizens—which we 
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interpret to mean that their receptive ca- 
pacity is not limited to what they get in the 
shape of pensions. ‘‘ They know that their 
services during the war merited the respect of 
their fellow-citizens, and by no act of theirs 
will they forfeit that respect while life lasts.” 
The tainted official who utters these words 
is little qualified to speak of what merits 
respect, well as he may understand how it 
is forfeited. Had he said that those whose 
sentiments he expresses would by no act of 
theirs forfeit the pecuniary ‘‘ equivalent ” 
which they had secured for their services 
from their fellow-citizens, no one would 
have questioned his statements, 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE IN FRANCE. 
THE scheme of State insurance just brought 
forward by the French Government is 
thoroughly exposed by M. Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu in the columns of L’Economiste Fran 
cats) That journal, he observes, bas for the 
last eight or ten years denounced the Pana 
ma Canal enterprise as the most c/arlu- 
tanesque affair of this century. The Govern 
ment insurance project, however, surpasses 
that of the Panama Canal in charlatanry, and 
has not been equalled since the days of Law. 
The plan contemplates the payment by the 
Government of a pension of from 300 to 600 
francs to every workman, employee, me«fyer, 
and domestic of either sex who shall, from 
the age of twenty-five years to that of fifty 
five, pay a premium of from five to ten cen 
times for every working-day; the employer 
being obliged to add to this an equal! contri 
bution, and the sum to be further increased 
by a contribution on the part of the Govern- 
ment of two-thirds of the amount. No one, 
however, is to receive this pension who can- 
not swear that he is not in receipt of an in- 
come of more than 600 francs, and no one is 
admitted to the privileges of the scheme at 
all unless his income fs less than 3,000 frances. 
Every person employing a foreigner must 
pay into this fund ten centimes a day, al 
though foreigners are excluded from its bene- 
fits. In order to start the enterprise, persons 
from twenty-five to forty years of age are per- 
mitted to come in. The Government also 
guarantees to members of the same classes, 
in consideration of a slight supplementary 
premium, the payment of a gross sum of 500 
to 1,000 francs at death, provided death does 
not occur for two years from the time of be- 
ginning payments. The cost to the Govern- 
ment of this system, when {in full operation, 
would not be more than 100,000,000 francs 
per annum—according to the estimate of the 
Government ; but according to M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, it would be nearer a milliard. 
These payments are not, strictiy speaking, 
obligatory upon the classes to be benefited, 
but the law presumes that all members of 
these classes will accept it. Unless the 
workman or servant makes a declaration 
before the maire of his commune that he de- 
clines the insurance, it becomes obligatory 
upon the person employing him to carry cut 
this scheme by keeping back from his wages 
the sum of five centimes, or ten if the work- 
man prefers, for every working day, to add 
the same amount from his own pocket, and 
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to pay over the sum to the caiiese nationale 
des letraites oucri¢res. It does not seem 
easy to apply the scheme to meéfayers, who 
do not receive wages, but it would be far 
more difficult to make it work in the case of 
workmen who move about from one town 
to another, or even change their employers, 
The increase in the cares of housekeeping, if 
this system were to be enforced in the case 
of servants, would be something formidable. 

As M. Leroy-Beaulieu points out, the 
scheme proceeds upon the common assump 
tion that the employer is rich; that he is al§ 
ways able to pay more wages than he does. 
But in a country like France, a country of 
small proprietors and of tndustry and com 
merce upon a small scale, this assumption ts 
peculiarly ill founded. It is not uncommon 
to hear it said in some parts of the Uatted 
States that the farmer is worse off than his 
hired man. The hired man gets his living 
and his wages too, but the farmer works 
just as hard and only gets his living. But 
in France this situation is the rule rather 
than the exception. The small proprietor 
cannot afford to hire help for many days in 
the year; and to be obliged to pay a fine of 
ten or twenty centimes whenever he did so 
would be extremely oppressive. Even more 
than this is true of the great majority of 
employers of domestic servants. It is im- 
possible to believe that this application of 
direct taxation to the household of every 
small proprietor in France will not arouse a 
general revolt against the Government 

Of course if the employer cannot afford to 
pay this charge, which brings no advantage 
to him, he must reduce the wages of his 
servant, and the expense to the Govern- 
ment of the whole enterprise must be 
made up by taxation ‘hus the unfortu- 
rate workman or servant wou'd suffer a 
direct reduction of his wages in his own 
contribution, a second reduction in the con- 
tribution which Lis master would be obliged 
to transfer to his shoulders, and a third re- 
duction in the increased taxes which the enor- 
mous expense of operating such a system 
would entail upon the country. At first, of 
course, the Government would receive much 
greater sums than it paid out. After a time, 
however, the death-claims would rapidly in- 
crease, and after thirty years the pension 
charge would begin. To meet these in- 
creased expenses tbe Government should 
have accumulated a large reserve; but it is 
not safe to trust any Government with the 
custody of large reserves, and it is peculiarly 
unsafe to trust the French Government, in 
view of its customary annual deficits, with the 
custody of such a reserve as this. When it 
was wanted, it would be found not to exist, 
and its loss would have to be made up, if at 
all, by increased taxation. It should amount 
to 12 milliards of francs, a sum which 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu declares it would be im- 
possible to invest safely. 

In order to sustain its statement that the 
expense of the system would not exceed 
100,000,000 francs a year, the Government 
assumes that the premiums could be capital- 
ized at 4 per cent. There is no basis for 
this assumption, a rate of 3 per cent. or 
evcn less being all that the current rates 
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upon Government debis would justify. 
This miscalculation would add 100,000,000 
or 150,000,000 francs to the deficit. Again, 
it is assumed that the workman’s yearly 
total of working days is 290, but this num- 
ber is too great if we allow for sickness, 
military service, hindrances from weather, 
from loss of place, etc.; and the deficit 
would be largely increased in this way. No 
allowance is made for the expense of ope- 
rating a business necessarily complicated in 
the extreme, and here again many millions 
of francs would be absorbed. It would be 
impossible for the Government to carry out 
the plan of confiscating lapsed premiums. 
To force insurance upon the poor, and then, 
if they fail through any accident to keep up 
their payments, to deprive them of all 
that they have paid unless they make up the 
deficiency, would be intolerable. Voluntary 
insurance associations have had to modify 
rules of this character, and the Government 
would find their enforcement too odious. 
Another cause of deficit is found by M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu in the assumption by the 
Government that, of 5,760,000 workmen be- 
ginning payments at the age of twenty-five 
years, there will be only 3,000,000 entitled 
to pensions at the end of thirty years. 

When we consider the universal disgust 
and exasperation over the operation of the 
new insurance law in Germany, it seems ex- 
traordinary that the French Government 
should have brought forward such a pro- 
posal as this. Itis safe to say that it will 
be rejected by the people if they ever have 
a chance to express their opinion of it. 





THE JEWS AND ITALY. 


ITALY, July 15, 1891. 


WiTH the publication of the two volumes of 
philosophy, the series of Carlo Cattaneo’s 
Literary, Economica!, and _ Philosophical 
Works will be completed within the year, 
and there is at last a fair prospect that the 
publication of his political writings and of 
his wonderful letters may commence next Feb- 
ruary, on the twenty-second anniversary of 
his death. Every year that passes proves the 
wisdom of the Lombard seer when he warned 
the Italians that their violent, sudden, disorder- 
ly centralization would lead them to the loss 
of allthat each separate province had inherited 
from the past and preclude their local pro- 
gress in the future. Looking over his manu- 
scripts to-day for the selection of those best 
suited for the first political volume, and making 
the inventory of the contents of those already 
published, I charced upon the remarkable 
series of articles written when he was thirty- 
five years of age concerning the‘ ‘interdictions 
imposed by civil legislation on the Israelites,” 
every word of which fits like a glove the ter- 
rible situation in which they find themselves 
in ‘Holy Russia” at the present moment. 
Curiously enough, these articles were suggest- 
ed to the student of all the aspects of social 
life by two circumstances, one of which to- 
day reads like a fable. 

In 1835, the year before the ‘Ricerche econo- 
miche sulle interdizioniimposte dalla legge civile 
agli Israeliti” were published in the Annali di 
Giurisprudenza, edited by Zini in Lombardy, 
a ukase provided that, in the various provinces 
of Russia, with a few exceptions, all Jews who 
chose to devote thémselves to agricultural pur- 








suits should be exempted from taxation for 
twenty-five years; if they formed colonies, for 
fifty. They were to be exempted from the 
poll-tax, from any tax on land, ani also from 
military service. The other circumstance 
which called Cattaneo’s attention to the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Europe resembles the cne 
whico to-day arises in the case of Jews who 
are British subjects and who find themselves 
in Russia, Last July, a notice which ap- 
peared in the London Gazette relative to the 
rights of British subjects travelling in Rus- 
sia, attracted the attention of tke Anglo- 
Jewish Association. As it was apprehended 
that a difference would be made between 
Christian and Jewish subjects of Great Bri- 
tain to the detriment of the latter, a memorial 
was sent to Lord Salisbury claiming for Bri- 
tish Jews visiting Russia full and unrestricted 
rights under the treaty of navigation and com- 
merce of 1859, in the same manner as can be 
enjoyed by Christian British subjects. The 
result of this memorial, and of subsequent 
communications with the Foreign Office, was 
that Lord Salisbury consulted the law officers 
of the Crown, who advised that as long as the 
disabilities to which British and Russian Jews 
are subjected are substantially the same, the 
Russian Government having maintained that 
foreign Jews in Russia could not claim rights 
withheld from native Jews, it was not open to 
ber Majesty’s Government to depart from the 
interpretation of existing treaties laid down 
by Lord Grapville in a despatch of December 
28, 1881, 

In 1836 a case in point of the rights of French 
subjects, Jews or Catholics, in Switzerland 
attracted the attention of Cattaneo to the 
question. Until 1791, the disabilities of Jews 
in France were iniquitous. A Jew might not 
inhabit a house where there was a single 
Christian occupant, or trade in any place ex- 
cept where he had his fixed domicile—in Paris 
he was forbidden to trade at all. He had to 
pay toll Jike beasts of burden, and, even when 
converted to Christianity, the feudal lord 
could sequestrate his belonzings. In 1791 all 
these iniquitous laws were abolished: Jews 
could purchase and possess, could trade and 
live, where they pleased. The institution of 
civil marriage opered out to them the possi- 
bility of forming family ties with their fel- 
low-subjects, and the same liberties were 
enjoyed by them in Italy wherever the Giu- 
seppino code prevailed. In 1807, at the great 
sinedro convoked by all the synagogues of 
Europe in Paris, which was, after the disper- 
sion of the Jews, the first solemn act celebrat- 
ed inthe name of the whole Jewish nation, it 
was enjoined on all the Jews in Italy and in 
France “‘to purchase landed property, and 
thus to attach themselves to the country of 
their birth or residence; to renounce those 
practices which had rendered them odious in 
the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, and todo 
all in their power to captivate esteem and be- 
nevolence.” And as if to compensate them for 
past injuries, they were admitted to military 
service, and in those days of military madness 
this was esteemed an honor. They were for- 
bidden to pay for substitutes. Thus all the 
Jews of Italy and France who were neither 
blind nor halt nor deformed, were suddenly 
educated to the use of arms. P 

In 1825-6 two treaties had been concluded 
between France and Switzerland by which 
reciprocity of treatment was conceded for the 
Swiss in France and for the French in Swit- 
zerland, In the latter country, the Jews were 
under disabilities; in the former these had 
been removed. The brothers Wahl, Jews of 
Mulhouse, once a free city allied to Switzer- 








land, at that time united to France, had pur- 
chased an estate in Baselland, where the mu- 
nici; al statutes excluded Jews from holding 
landed property ; but they purchased as French 
subjects, not as Jews: ‘Frenchmen in 
France, Frenchmen in Switzerland.” The Swiss 
authorities declared it absurd that foreign 
Jews should have rights denied to native 
Jews, ‘‘ That,” says Cattaneo, ‘‘ should have 
been decided when the treaties were made. 
France demands equality in Switzerland for 
all her citizens ; she makes no distinction be- 
tween Jews and Christians, The treaty with 
France is posterior to the statute of the munici- 
pality.” He then enters into the ;ractical is- 
sues of the question. An Israelite brings capi- 
tal into Basle in order to fertilize the lands of 
the commune, Why refuse this # 


‘*Has the money brought by the Jews a bad 
odor? A vine planted by a.Jew-—brings it forth 
bitter or poisonous grapes‘! The inhabitants 
of Basle do not prevent Israelites from making 
money in their commune to enrich themselves 
by commerce with themselves, yet they seek to 
hinder them from consecrating their savings in 
works useful t> the community. Thus they 
would ferce them to make money in Basle and 
go out of the commune to spend it in foreign 
countries. They allow them to arrive poor and 
to de; art when they havebecomerich. It isto 
the interest of the inhabitants to allow the Is- 
raelites who, by their industry, have amassed 
millions, tospend them in fertilizing and enrich- 
ing their soil. They allow Jews to lay out 
money on mortgages, and refuse them leave to 
spend it in purchase ; this is to their own hurt. 
We abstain from all appeal to tolerance or to 
humanity. The brothers Wahl are capitalists 
who seek a country in which to invest their 
money. All France, England, Spain, Lom- 
bardy, and other States are open to them ; 
they select Basle, and the peasant population 
of that campagna are so ignorant of the ele- 
mentary laws of wise economy that they dimi- 
nish the competitors for their lands, thus dimi- 
nishing the price of them; they repel foreign 
capital, thus raising the rate of inte-est,” 


Cattaneo next, passing from the special 
case in point to the general question, traces 
the cruel legislation to its origin; shows how 
it forced the Jews to hide their wealth and 
lend only at a high interest, often under pro- 
mise of secrecy, and how, excluded from the 
possession of land, after which they always 
hankered, they invested their money in the most 
portable, the least visible, shapes—in gems 
and other objects easily hidden—and, when 
these were wrested from them, gave them- 
selves up to the most sordid and nauseous com- 
merce, collected rags and refuse, the offal of 
the streets and plague houses, thus avoiding 
taxation also. The Israelites in late centuries 
paid an annual tax for the right of pro- 
tection from sovereigns, for the right of 
residence in certain localities, This tax 
amounted to little more than $10 or $12 
per family, but as the individuals were 
not counted and only a limited number 
of families were allowed in a certain district, 
the families united, the children all remain- 
ed under one roof, never lighting ‘‘ two 
fires,” so that in time each family became an 
entire tribe. Excluded from all chance of 
education in Catholic countries, from the stu- 
dy of natural science and of mathematics, in 
the Mohammedan schools of Spain alone they 
could acquire some knowledge. The study of 
medicine was forbidden to them. Even their 
dress was prescribed : they were ordered to 
‘‘perform their religious ceremonies in the 
most modest and unostentatious manner,” Yet 
every restriction of their liberty and of their 
civil rights conduced to the enormous ircrease 
of their riches and to their parsimony; and, 
meanwhile, their numbers doubled in a sbort 
space of time, despite their frequent expulsions 
and the extinction of vastnumbers from hunger, 
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suffering, and disease. The vices and degrada- 
tion of the Jews are to be attributed to all these 
causes, which the wise legislator must re- 
move, since *‘he who tolerates the cause ap- 
proves the effects.” Give them, says Catta- 
neo, their rights and their liberties; educate 
them; associate them with every hore and joy 
of national life; thus will they bear the bur- 
dens of their country without murmuring, and 
contribute their share joyfully to its prosperi- 
ty. The mere fact of living in the same coun- 
try is not community of life: slaves and serfs 
are on the same focting as beasts of Lurden. 
A proscribed sect is an enemy encamped in 
the bosom of the nation, and, in the secrecy of 
its private transactions, renders evil for evil, 
with interest and compound inte-cest. 

The result of the application of these max- 
ims is as evident in Italy asin England. Be- 
tween a Catholic and a Jew in Italy there is no 
distinction. Jews are as patriotic as Chris- 
tians; they fill every office of the State, are 
ministers of the crown, prefects, mayors, gene- 
rals in the army, conscripts with the colors. 
And we may add that in the revolutionary 
battles for the unity and independence of 
Italy, Israelites were among Garibaldi’s vo 
lunteers on the battlefield and in the hospitals, 
even as Jews of Lombardy and of Mantua 
shared the plots and expeditions of the Young 
Italy pioneers. This cannot be said for the 
Catholics, who, while never raising a hand or 
wielding a sword for the Pope, either in 1549 
or in 1870, abstained from fighting at all, on 
the pretence of not choosing to commit sacri- 
lege. All attempts to convert the Jews to 
Catholicism in ‘Italy fail utterly. Intermar- 
riages between Jews and Christians are not 
infrequent, now that civil marriage is obliga- 
tory and the religious ceremony optional and 
of no legal effect. Inshort, there is no distine- 
tion of any sort visible in the country, 

The present Minister of the Treasury is a 
Jew, and to him we owe what are styled the 
Popular Ccperative Banks. The title is delu- 
sive, as in very rare cases do tbe ‘* people”’ 
succeed in obtaining loans except by giving 
such security as would enable them to obtain 
them from any ordinary banks, But what is 
to the purpose is, that all these banks succeed 
and have held their own throughout the tre- 
mendous commercia! crisis which Italy has 
gone through during these late years. Should 
Signor Luzzatti succeed in introducing econo- 
mies into the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment without endangering the defences of 
the country, and without stopping public 
works which are absolutely necessary for the 
sanitary and industrial progress of the popula- 
tions, he will take a place among the bene- 
factors of Italy. At any rate, his beinga Jew 
is no impediment—rather, one chance more in 
favor of his success. 

Naturally, the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia has excited the indignation of their 
co-religionists in Italy. Nor is it confined 
to these. All are horrified at the insane tar- 
barity of the Czar of all the Russias, and re- 
gard the expulsion of 3,000,000 Jews as a proof 
of dementia, The other day, 400 Jews landed 
at Brindisi in the most miserable plight im- 
aginable. The inhabitants welcomed them, 
ministered to their immediate wants, housed, 
fed, and clothed them, Then one of the promi- 
nent citizens proposed thatthe municipal coun- 
cil should be convoked at once, and that an 


appropriation of land be made on which 
the exiles could build houses and live 
and enjoy the rights of citizens The 


municipal councillors agreed to meet, and 
we have no doubt that the generous 
initiative will be followed by other citiea 
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Though no idea of interest or remuneration 
entered into this proposal, worthy of a civil 

ized nation, one cannot but wish that the 
wealthy Jews expelled from Ru-sia with such 
instantaneous and unheard-of cruelty would 
settle a colony of their poor fellow-sufferers 
in some of the fertile, uncultivated territories 
of the peninsula and the islands. They would 
at once benefit the country of their adoption 
and themselves, It will be plausibly objected 
that while Italian immigration is so enor- 
mously on the increase, such a proposition 
sounds absurd ; and, in fact, all that Italy 
could do would be to give grants of land to be 
redeemed—the capital must come from the or- 
ganizers of colonization, au Wee as 


DEMOCKATIC ASSUMPTIONS.—V. 
CONCLUSION, 
Lonpow, July 7, 1801. 

LET me summarize the results of the train 
of thought which is indicated rather than fol- 
lowed out in these letters: 

(l.) Every institution, and certainly every 
form of government, which has existed among 
mankind has been based upon certain beliefs 
or convictions which, because they were at 
one time, rightly or wrongly, assumed to be 
true, we may call assumptiona Neither a 
hierarchy, nor an aristocracy, nor a mo- 
narchby, nor a democracy, can flourish except 
among a people who cherish the beliefs appro- 
priate to the particular kind of polity. 

(2.) From the moment that the sentiments 
which support a constitution are mcdified or 
cease to exist, the constitution itself changes, 
not perhaps its name or form, but its essence 
and nature; and if the convictions by which 
it was maintained cease to be entertained, the 
constitution itself, be it a despotism or a com 
monwealth, perishes, 

(8.) The beliefs or assumptions which lie at 
the basis of different formsof government will 
be always found to contain an element, some 
times a very large element, of real or of ap- 
parent truth. The feelings which make men 
like or tolerate any particuiar method of ad- 
ministration (which, it may be observed, are a 
very different thing from the apologies invent- 
ed for a given method of administering public 
affairs) are for the most part suggested by 
large, obvious, patent facts. To some men it 
may seem astonishing that ‘‘:he enormous faith 
of many made for one” should ever have pre- 
vailed among rational beings. To another, re- 
verence for a priesthood or for an hereditary 
nobility may seem nothing better than a procf 
of the folly or the servility of human nature 
But a philosophic thinker will have no diffi 
culty in persuading himself that the belief in 
the divine right of kings, or trust in the here- 
ditary virtues of certain families or races, had 
originally its root in iceas which, if not wholly 
true, were suggested by and in harmony with 
important facts, 

(4.) The assumptions or dogmas of politics, 
which in more respects than one beara strange 
resemblance to the dogmas of theology or of 
metaphysics, exhibit, when carefully investi- 
gated, a peculiarity which has bardly received 
sufficient attention. When first they obtain 
acceptance, they seem to the generation by 
whom they are adopted to be absolute, indis- 
putable truths) They are believed, so tospeak, 
without qualification. As long, further, as an 
opinion is supposed to be absolutely true, it 
inspires faith and enthusiasm. A time comes, 
however, when the dogma, say of the divine 
right of kings, ceases to be looked upon as 
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truth. It ceases to be the object of fai 


becomes the subject of apology. No sterner 
| 


is day than Dr. Johnson 





Tory lived in! 


f 
you were to compare the conscious Toryism « t 


Jobnson with the unconscious loyalty of the 
Englishmen who adored E abeth, vou would 
easily discover that tween the time of the 
Tudors and the age of the Hanoverians belief 
in kingship had undergone a curious decline 


and transformation. 
Let it be noted, further, that the process by 


1 the most 


which beliefs are changed is not fi 





part athe force of reasoning Argument is in 
politics as in religion rather the excuse than 
the ground for conversion. It is net the 
subtlety of logic, but the undiscerned influence 
of obvious facts, which in the long run influ 
ences the opinionsand the conduct of mankind 
Belief in the divine right of kings perished 
under the S uarts, not because the prerogative 
lacked ardent and acut lefenders, but be 
cause Charlies and bis sons had nothing in 
them to impress their subjects w a sense of 
royal wisdom and justice, and sti ' 
cause the safety and the unity the ‘ n 
were no longer | nd up with yalty to the 
crown. 

3) Democracy, « popular government, is 
subject to the same laws as other politics The 
rule of the people as if now exists, or soon will 
exist, if not in every civ 1 State, vet as 
suredly in every State where the Englitsl 
tongue is spoken, rests upon definite beliefs 
TI ere is a dem . ‘ ist as Uf was 
at one time a m arct 4l Cree Anar.s 
cratic creed The ari sof this fa have, 
it is true, not been Very yf ’, 
yet it were not ditieult te express them in a 
distinct seriesof propositions, Part, however, 


of their intluence consists in their being vague 
and undefined. Human nature sighs for what 
is infinite, and the i nite has a superficial 





likeness toinfinity. The assum; tions of democ- 


racy contain, Moreover, an immense amount of 
valuable trut! At certain times, andamong a 
given people and ler particular cireum- 
stances, they may for practical purposes be 
accepted as axioms, No one, therefore, ought 
to feel the least surprise at the it fluence which 
the democratic creed has exerted and exerts, 
The most dubious, from a merely argumenta- 
tive point of view, of all its articles—the 


dogma of buman equality- ntains, as I have 





been at great pains to point out, a large element 
of important, even, let me say, of vital truth. 
The time, moreover, has been when the funda- 
mentals of democratic belief were accepted 
not only by large masses of men, but by think- 
ers of great power, as absolute truths. A cen- 
tury ago democracy inspired a kind of enthu- 
siasm which to the most ardent amo 
Republicans is all but 


ng mn dern 
incredible, 

** Rliss was it in that dawn t be alive 
And t 


be young was very Heaven 


Who is there, however strong his belief in the 
sovereignty of the people, who feels it bliss to 
be alive when he can witness the dull respecta- 
bility of the French republic under the guid- 
ance of President Carnot ¢ 

A poet, it may perhaps be said, exaggerated 
the sentiments of his time. If we wish to mea- 
sure the depth of the almost unconscious faith 
in democrecy which swayed the world towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, let us note 
the ideas entertained by one of the most re- 
spectable of Engiish statesmen. Burke’s Duke 
of Richmond, a Whig of the Whigs, ‘has 
voluntarily proposed,” writes Burke, ‘* to open 
the elections of England to all those, with- 
out exception, who have 
of being eighteen years 


the qualification 
old, and has 





more than what may be called a relative 


swept away at one stroke all the pr.vi- 
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leges of freeholders, cities, and boroughs 
throughout the kingdom, and sends every 
member of Parliament every year to the 
judgment and discretion of such electors.” In 
other words, an English Whig and a Duke 
was, nine years before the meeting of the 
States-General, prepared to advocate a consti- 
tution which, from one point of view, would 
have been more democratic than the Jacobin 
Constitution of 1795. No doubt his Lordship 
bad not the least idea of the real effect of his 
proposed reform; but the simplicity with 
which he adopts democratic conceptions proves 
better than anything the strength of the demo- 
cratic faith in the days of its youth, A change 
has come over the sp rit of the world. My ob- 
ject in writing these letters has been to show 
what this change is. 

It may be described very simply. The course 
of events is gradually forcing on mankind the 
conviction that the intellectual assumptions on 
which democracy depends are only relative 
truths. They may be practically true for 
Frenchmen, for Englishmen, or for Americans; 
they are not absolutely true for the whole 
world, They are not axioms; they are rough 
and serviceable generalizations, From this 
condition of things two results, the one specu- 
lative, the other practical, may be seen to fol- 
low. Asa matter of speculation itis probable, 
if not certain, that popular government will, 
in more than one respect, within the next 
fifty or the next hundred years, considerably 
change its character. Whether it was or was 
not an act of ; olitical wisdom to give votes 
to the negrces of the Southern States I 
have no means of judging. Personally, I 
should easily believe that where every course 
was open to objection, the statesmen who 
insisted that the negro should have the full 
rights of citizens adopted the least danger- 
ous as it was the most generous of policies. 
But I can well conceive that even now Ameri- 
can democrats (I do not use the word in a party 
sense) feel no great enthusiasm for a step fully 
in accordance with the ordinarily received 
doctrines of democracy. It is, at any rate, a 
plausible conjecture that American citizens 
will, in the course of the next generation or 
two, be less eager than were their fathers to 
welcome the influx of foreign emigrants. These 
things are matters of conjecture. The practical 
result of an analysis of democratic assump- 
tions is, that they cannot be treated as 
axioms from which you can conclusively argue 
either in favor of or against certain courses of 
action. Once let it be granted, for example, 
as it must in fairness be conceded, that the 
progress of democracy does not always favor 
the freedom of individuals, and it becomes im- 
possible to argue that a change is good simply 
because it is democratic, for it is quite possible 
that changes which in one sense favor popular 
power are inexpedient because they are hos- 
tile to liberty, or, what is pretty nearly the 
same thing, to justice. To make the judiciary 
elective, for example, is certainly in one sense 
to increase the authority of the people; but 
few are the sensible men who will now accept 
an arrangement which may be fatal to the 
character and influence of the bench, simply 
because an elective judiciary may be termed, 
and with truth, a demccratic institution. 


Any reader, if such there be, who has 
studied my letters with attentien, will hardly 
fail to follow my line of thought. My only 
fear is lest he should attribute to me 4 desire 
to attack popular government. Whoever 
should do so will misconceive the object with 
which I have written. Criticism is not cen- 
sure; it is one thing to judge and quite an- 
other to condemn, To say that the assump- 
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tions on which popular government rests are, 
in common with the assumptions which sup- 
port every polity, relatively and not absolute- 
ly true, is a very different thing from show- 
ing, or attempting to show, that in modern 
days democracy is not, for nations who have 
reached a certain stage of development, the 
best form of government. The men who, 
even in the single State of New York, 
know that democratic government has some 
inherent, and many more accidental, defects, 
must be numbered by thousands. The sane 
men who, throughout the whole United States, 
hold it possible or desirable that the Union 
should be governed on other than democratic 
principles, can hardly, I should suppose, 
amount even to hundreds, It is, indeed, the 
delusion, alike of revolutionists and reaction- 
ists, to suppose that every critic of democracy 
is its foe, The delusion rests at bottom on the 
common error that whoever shows that popu 
lar government has its faults, advocates the 
foundation or restoration of anti-democratic 
institutions, A keen perception, however, of 
the truth which these letters are meant to il- 
justrate, that constitutions depend for their 
life upon conditions of belief and opinion, is 
absolutely fatal to all schemes of revolution or 
reaction. Where democratic convictions ex- 
ist, popular government is secure, and to shake 
the belief in democracy would, whatever its 
effect, never restore ebsolete forms of govern- 
ment which have perished with the faiths that 
gave them life. AN OBSERVER. 
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Notes. 


T. Waittaker & Co. will pubiish directly 
Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures for 1889, 
on the ‘ Historical Origin and Religious Ideas 
of the Psalter.’ 

D. Appleton & Co. have in press ‘ Justice,’ 
being Part ii. of Herbert Spencer’s ‘* Princi- 
ples of Morality,” begun some years ago with 
‘The Data of Ethics.’ They also announce a 
new edition of Mr. Spencer’s * Essays—Scien- 
tific, Political and Speculative,’ in three vol- 
umes, 

So much of the economic controversy of the 
day involves an acquaintance with Ricardo’s 
work that a new edition of his ‘ Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation,’ forming 
part of ‘*Bohn’s Economic Library” (Scrib- 
ners), is very welcome, especially when, as in 
the volume before us, an introductory essay 
is furnished and notes and appendices are 
added. This matter is supplied by Mr. E. 
C. K. Gonner, lecturer at University College, 
Liverpool. 

The ‘Cyclopsedia of Temperance and Pro- 
hibition’ (Funk & Wagnalls) is a more useful 
book of reference than one would have ex- 
pected in view of its unconcealed subordina 
tion to the Prohibition propaganda. Much of 
it consists of records of legislation, ecclesias- 
tical and political deliverances, temperance 
organizations and movements, and of biogra- 
phical and historical sketches, in all which 
the main facts are beyond the warping power 
of bias, Moreover, in the more speculative 
portions a good measure of frankness is shown 
in giving both sides a hearing: thus, the late 
Dr. Crosby is sandwiched in between two ad- 
vocates of the ‘‘*two-wine” theory, and al- 
lowed to demolish them both. We shou'd 
bave looked for a fuller statement of the atti- 
tude of the various churches, It would seem, 
also, that the National Philanthropist, the 
first temperance newspaper published in this 
country, should have bad a paragraph to it- 
self, and a place in the index, instead of mere- 











ly casual mention in two or three biographical 
articles. 

We have already paid our_respects to the 
first four volumes of the handsome new edi- 
tion of the works of the late Sir William Stir- 
liug-Maxwell (London: John C, Nimmo), and 
now have to record the completion of the 
enterprise with the appearance of the two con- 
cluding volumes. Volume v. is a reprint of 
the author’s standard ‘Cloister Life of the 
Emperor Charles V,’ It contains all the mat- 
ter given in the foregoing three editions, to- 
‘gether with notes prepared by Sir William 
himself for a new edition, and some judicious 
additions made by his present editor, mostly in 
the shape of citations from recent publications 
on the subject. In addition to its typographi- 
cal attractiveness, the book has the further 
external charm of some excellent mezzotint 
engravings of the leading notabilities referred 
to, and several prints of arms and insignia, 
The final volume is made up of ‘* Miscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses.’ Here we find conside- 
rable historical and antiquarian matter, most- 
ly relating to fcotland and Spain, Sir William’s 
Rectorial Address at Edinburgh and his Chan- 
cellor’s Address at Glasgow, and biographical 
essays on Prescott, Richard Ford, Sir Robert 
Strange, and the Dukes of Urbino. The au- 
thor’s sympathies naturally go out to Prescott, 
a worker in his own field. A touch of present- 
day interest is given in his story of Prescott’s 
failure to obtain copyright in England for his 
‘Philip II.,’ for which Bentley stood ready to 
pay him $30,000. At that date copyright could 
be had only by an author acquiring a domicile 
in England, but this Prescott would take no 
steps to secure, preferring ‘‘ to present to the 
world one signal example more of the great 
hardship and injustice to which both English 
and American authors are exposed for want 
of a reasonable system of international copy- 
right.” 

Among the Socialist publications which is- 
sue so freely from the London house of Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., an American interest 
should be awakened by the volume called ‘ The 
English Republic.’ This is a compilation, with 
an appearance of homogeneity, of essays from 
the periodical bearing the same name, edited 
by Mr. W. J. Linton in the early fifties. No 
bibliographical indications serve to reveal the 
piecing which has been done by Mr. Kine- 
ton Parkes to produce this connected body of 
doctrine; but that is of little consequence. 
Continuity was not the note of Mr. Linton’s 
writing any more than of his contemporane: us 
fellow-re; ublicans on the Continent. The 
paragraph tended to consist of a single sen- 
tence, asif the thought would be lost if not 
isolated. Instructive as is the comparison be- 
tween the ideals of the Revolutionary pericd 
and of the present day, more curious is the 
human study which Mr. Parkes affords of the 
restless, fervid, generous career of the venera- 
ble radical, poet, and engraver, who has pub- 
lished so much, and who surely was the first 
man to give artistic style to the printed media 
of revolution, We well remember the simple 
élegarce of the English Republic. His ear- 
jier Cause of the People, Mr. Parkes says, 
** was a well printed quarto on fine thick pa- 
per, which bore the impress of taste.” No- 
where else than in Mr. Parkes’s Introduction 
can be fcuod so many particulars of Mr. Lin- 
ton’s life. 

Students will be glad to bave their attention 
called to a new work, ‘ Di alcuni commenti 
della Divina Commedia composti nei primi 
vent’anni dopo la morte di Dante’ (Florence: 
G. C. Sansoni). The author, Dr. Luigi Rocca, 
is a young man, but gives evidence of capacity 
for such scholarly labor, 
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The ‘ Ailgemeine Naturkunde,’ which has 
been a long time in course of publication, 
nears its end, 129 of the 132 parts having now 
appeared (Westermann & Co.). The section on 
plant life is the last to be finished. The illus- 
trations in black and white and in color are, 
as usual, numerous and effective. 

The current number of Longmans’ New Re 
view contains an article on celestial photogra- 
phy by that eminent but rather flighty French- 
man, M. Camille Flammarion. The portion of 
the paper which confines itself to facts is 
moderate enough; but physicists and astrono- 
mers who are familiar with the names of 
Fizeau, Foucault, Faye, Janssen, Mouchez, 
and Schoenfeld will alone be able to recognize 
them in such mutilations as Skaenfeld, Mague, 
Yanssen, Flaye, Flaucault, and Sizeau. In his 
concluding paragraph, ‘‘ Astronomy plunges 
us into the insoluble mystery of the Infinite 
and of Eternity, and therein lies its grandeur,” 
we recognize M. Flammarion surely enough; 
but not a few astronomers find its grandeur in 
something else, 

Nos, 647-650 of L’Art (Macmillan) arrive at 
the Salon of the Champs-Elysées, in which 
one good effect of the schism is remarked, 
viz., the better hanging of the fewer pictures, 
so that they have ‘‘ a little air” abeut them, 
and are measurably relieved of the killing 
contrasts which all great art galleries perpe- 
trate. Among the miscellaneous ; apers there 
isa brief account, by M. Adolphe Jullien, of 
an old bétel in the Marais (rue du Puits), his 
birthplace, inherited from his father. In trac- 
ing its successive owners for nearly three 
centuries, M. Jullien is much pleased to have 
encountered a member of the musical family 
of Hotteterre, contemporaries and associates 
of Molitre. M. Jullien, by the way, had 
lately been to Rouen to hear a performance 
of ‘* Lohengrin,” one of twenty-six with gross 
receipts of 80,000 francs, 

In the June and July Portfolio (Macmillan), 
Mr. Hamerton’s series of chapters on the pre- 
sent state of the fine arts in France continue 
to furnish the most valuable reading. His 
topics are respectively ‘‘ Historical Genre,” a 
seemingly paradoxical expression which he 
defends, meaning by it a kind ef revival of 
past times in which historical incident is subor- 
dinate to the realism of the presentation; and 
‘The Rustic School.” He passes briefly in re- 
view the artists who illustrate both these 
themes, and provides pictorial memoranda of 
their work where he can. Mr. F. G. Stephens 
has a notable paper on ‘*‘ Thomas Rowlandson, 
the Humorist,” in disiinction from Mr. Grego’s 
biographic title, ‘Rowlandson, the Carica- 
turist.’ 

One article in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register for July is pretty 
certain to be scanned by every reader. It is 
headed ‘ Positive Pedigrees and Authorized 
Arms,” and is “an attempt at 4 list of settlers 
named in Savage’s Genealogical Dic:ionary of 
New England whose ancestors are recorded 
in the heraldic visitations of England, and 
whose descendants are probably living in the 
United States.” The list is short, and must 
therefore be disappointing to all but a few. 
Mr. Wm. S. Appleton’s name as compiler is 
a guarantee of its authority. The same num- 
ber contains Dr. Joseph M. Toner’s scrupulous 
transcripts of the wills of the American an- 
cestors of Washington, some of which have 
appeared less accurately in these columas A 
facsimile of John Washington's signature to 
his will accompanies the transcript. There is 
an append x of interesting Washingtoniana to 
Mr. H, F. Waters’s ‘* Genealogical Gleanings 
in England,” which offer abstracts of wills 
bearing on American Russells, Mays, Ran- 
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dolphs, Bennetts, Spencers, Samses, Osgoods, 
Benskins, Allens, Wings, Bachilers, etc. In 
the willof John Kyle of Stepney, Middlesex, 
figures his ‘‘ nephew George Burrough [Bur- 
roughs] of New England, clerk,” as residuary 
legatee, the well-known victim of the witch- 
craft delusion, executed in Salem on August 
19, 1692, 

We commend to the serious-minded Namber 
2 of the Pedagogical Seminary (Worcester, 
Mass.: J. H. Orphs). The editor, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, and Prof. Wm. H. Burnham have the 
laboring oars, and no reflecting parent or 
teacher can read without profit their ‘* Notes 
on the Study of Infants,” ‘* Contents of Chil- 
dren’s Minds on Entering School,” ‘‘The Study 
of Adolescence,” ‘The Moral and Religious 
Training of Children and Adolescents,” and 
‘** Children’s Lies.” There is much else besides 
in this number which deserves attention, but 
we have not space to particularize. 

Faithful and winning portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Stanley accompany the /’hoto- 
graphic Times for July. 

**O. 5S.” writes to us from Heidelberg: ‘* Fs 
prit @escalier and nom de plume have been 
discussed in the Nation (Vol. 52, p. 348 and p. 342, 
and lately in Vol. 53, p. 12) as pseudo French 
and unknown in French literature. I came 
across a third phrase of the same category, the 
well-known toujours perdrix, It occurs in 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘The Last Chronicle of 
Barset’; but Mr. E. Forgues, in his paraphrase 
of this novel (‘ Fleurettes et Réalitdés,’ Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Oct., 168, p. 671) observes 
in a footnote, ‘ C’est l'équivalent de notre pasé 
a@'anguille,’ as if to show that the phrae is 
not used in French.” 

The section of Economic Science and Statis- 
tics of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will meet in Washing- 
ton from August iS to August 25. Informa 
tion regarding reduced rates by rail and at 
hotels, etc., may be had by addressing the Sev- 
retary, Mr. B. E. Fernow, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Our notice last week of Mr. Anstey’s extra- 
vaganza, * Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,’ was 
written from a Chicago edition whose pirated 
quality we animadverted upon. We! ad over- 
looked the very pretty authorixd edition pub- 
lished by the Messrs Appleton, which all lovers 
of honesty and of good taste in typography 
will, of course, buy by preference, 


—Russian Nihilists receive much attention 
in the August Harper, what with Mr. Cur- 
tis’s endorsement of the famous Phi Beta 
Kappa oration of Wendell Phillips, and J. H, 
Rosny’s account of Nihilists in Paris The 
latter article gives an altogether buman pre 
sentation of the Russian refugees—abstracted 
dreamers, some of them, living by preference 
in the quieter and more ccuntry-like parts of 
the city; others, absorbed students, or men of 
naturally eager and chafing spirits deadened 
now by years of vain struggie to a gentle, 
almost stoical resignation. The prolonged 
torture of their lives is well brought cut, too, 
in the accounts of haunting spies, given great 
leeway by the present infatuation of the 
French authorities with the idea of a Russian 
alliance, and the constant surveillance and in- 
terference and thwarting to which all their 
actions and plans for securing a livelihocd are 
subjected. We are assured that any organiza- 
tion for revolutionary effort among them is a 
pure invention of their paid persecutora. An ex- 
cellent example of what a popular presentation 
of an abstruse scientific question should be is 
given in Dr. Andrew Wilson's paper, ‘‘ What 
is Inheritance?” It is, of course, the biclogical 
how of inheritance that he discusses, and he 


leads the way down to his own theory by a 
clear and sympathetic statement of Darwin's 
speculation on pangenesis, and of its modifica- 
tions by Galton and Weismann. Briefly, Or. 
Wilson accepts the latter's division of the pro- 
pagating germ into ** body-cells” and ‘* germ- 
cells,” but obj-cts to regarding the two sets as 
absolutely independent of each other, bolding 
that the ‘ germ-cells,” though exclusively the 
vehicle of inberitance, yet are themselves “al 
tered and transformed to a greater or leas de- 
gree by the body-cella."” Prof. Grani’s article 
on New Zealand is agreeable reading, though 
not in very close tcuch with the most sigoifl- 
cant facts, His article, with Mr. Besan.'s on 
Plantagenet London, Col Dodge's fourth pa- 
per cn 
rial, and Montgomery Schuyler's * Glimpses 
of Western Architecture,” 


* American Riders,” Du Maurier’s se 


as caught in Cht- 
cago, give occasion for the principal tilustra- 
tions of the number, 


—Fiction is allowed full swing in the August 
Century, filling almost exactly one balf ite 
pages. A double frontispiece gives portraite 
of Emperor William and his consort, with 
which goes Mr. Poultney Bigelow's article on 
the first three years of the former's reign. 
This is laudatory beyond warrant of any facts 
presented in it Mr. Bigelow thioks it suffi- 
cient to say of his imperial hero that he is 
honest and courageous; many will be left with 
their question whether, in addition, the Em- 
peror has a quality at least as necessary in a 
ruler who takes Europe for bis foothal)-- 
namely, wisdom. 
ciated Press writes discursively of the *' Press 


The manager of the Asso- 
as a News-Gatherer.” He dwells more upon 
the material expansion and improvement 
of the newspaper than upon its gain or fall- 
ing-off, as the case may be, in intellec- 
tual and mora! weight. In fact, he frank 
ly declines to 
Edward Hungerford’s ‘‘ Qur Summer Migra- 
tion: A Social Study” suggests a fruitful 
theme which has not received the detailed and 
continuous attention merited by a social 
phenomenon now taking on such vast dimen- 
sions and attended bry such noteworthy 
Many of these results are dwelt up- 


discuss the latter point. 


changes, 
on by Mr. Hungerford with intelligence, 
though one misses a close grasp of the actual 
facts, and feela a certain vagueness as of the 
work of an essayist rather than an investt- 
gator, Mr. Penneli’s illustrated article on 
Provence; ‘* Life on the South Shoal Light- 
ship,” by Gustav Kobté; and the instalment 
in the California series, are chief among the 
remaining features of a number evidently 
gauged in the main to the taste of hammock 
readers, 


—Scribner’s unconditionally surrenders to 
August and vacation-time, laying almost no 
other burden upon its readers than that of 
chofce among all the stories. The beginning 
of the new serial by R. L. Stevenson, in col- 
laboration with Lloyd Osbourne, will be an 
event of interest to many. The first chapters 
scarcely come up to the dire suggestions of the 
titie, ‘* The Wrecker,” but the blocd will no 
doubt curdle a'l in good time. Andrew Lang 
has an article on Piceadilly, in the series on 
the Great Streets of the world. He manifests 
little enthusiasm for his subject—‘t This essay 
is not precisely a Praise of Piccadilly,” he says, 
qualifying the Street as ‘‘ cheerful and satis- 
faciory” rather than beautiful or imposing. 
As might have been expected, he is strong- 
er on the side of antiquarian remini-cence 
and literary suggestion than in the matter 
of actual characterization, Mr. Wigmore’s 
concluding article on “‘ Parliamentary Days in 
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Japan” briefly portrays some of the leaders 
in either house, and aptly comments on meth- 
ods of yarliamentary procedure as modified 
by Oriental temper and traditions, 


—The paper on Gen. Sherman by J. C. Ropes 
in the Atlantic for August would have won 
early attention from the reader even without 
the nudge given him on the magazine’s cover. 
It certainly deserves the meed of courage, 
coming, as it does, when Sherman’s canonizing 
is all but comple‘e. Not that Mr. Ropes plays 
the part of an advocatus diaboli : his criticism 
is addressed solely to the General’s military 
capacity, and leaves that, even after all de- 
ductions are made, on a very high plane. 
What he undertakes to show is, that the cam- 
paign of 1864, up to the time of the march to 
the sea, was a failure as far as its real object 
was concerned—that is, the destruction of the 
opposing army—and that the wi-dom of leav- 
ing Thomas alone to do what the combined 
forces had thus far not been able to accum- 
plish, appears rather in the fortunate event 
than in a fair estimate of the probabilities 
beforehand. At the same time, he gives 
Sherman full credit for having clearly per- 
ceived in advance the immense moral ad- 
vantage to be gained by his audacious 
exploit, and, of course, for the consum- 
mate skill with which it was performed. Yet 
he pauses to observe that the General’s an- 
nounced purpose to destroy the property of 
non-combatants—as to the fact of such destruc- 
tien he does not pronounce—was in violation 
of the recognized laws of war. The spurious 
correspondence between Seneca and St. Paul 
affords Harriet W. Preston and Louise Dodge 
another opportunity for a vivid rendering of a 
bit of ancient life. To their instances of the 
stubborn clinging of Catholic and Spanish opi- 
nion to the belief in the genuineness of the let- 
ters, might have been added mention of an 
historical painting, recently put on exhibition 
in Spain, in which the old tradition was given 
fresh recognition. The season lends timeliness 
to Olive Thorne Miller’s article on bird-lore, 
and to Miss Thomas’s ‘* Notes from the Wild 
Garden”—a series of poems with a running 
commentary in prose—which will be sure to 
delight all lovers of the humble flowers of the 
field and wayside. We may further specify 
‘* The Queen’s Closet Opened,” a book of com- 
bined household medicine and cookery, dating 
from 1656, out of which fearful and wonderful 
prescriptions and recipes are drawn; and a 
paper on ‘‘ The Reform of the Senate,” which 
finds the root of much of our political evil in 
the election of Senators by the State Legisla- 
tures, and proposes to render this election un- 
controllable by the Machine, partly by popular 
nomination and partly by the double employ 
ment of the Australian ballot. The writer is 
aware of the Constitutional objection which 
may be made to his scheme, 


—The yeriod in our Revolutionary struggle 
when, as Franklin said, the British were ‘‘ un- 
able to carry on the war, and too proud to 
make peace,” is covered by the tenth volume 
of Washington’s Writings edited by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford (G, P. Putnam’s Sons), The Con- 
federation was equally perplexed, and the 
army felt the weight of its neglec.. ‘* Privaie 
interest,” Washington complained, deterred 
the Southern States from assenting to Col. 
John Laurens’s proposal to levy a black regi- 
ment in South Carolina and in Georgia before 
either Charleston or Savannah had been evacu- 
ated by the enemy. When cessatiun of hostili- 
ties was actually proclaimed and exchange of 
prisoners begun, Washington protested to Gen. 








Carleton against the shipping off with the 
‘ory emigrants a number of ex-slaves, and 
begged him ‘‘to prevent the future carrying 
away of any negrves or other property of the 
American inhabitants.” The evacuation of 
New York gives us in this volume the 
commander’s farewell orders to the Ameri- 
can armies and resignation of his com- 
mission, and we see him retired to his 
estate and bargaining for the hire (or 
‘*purchase,” as it was styled) of newly ar- 
rived Palatines, or of any efficient house- 
joiner or bricklayer; ‘‘ if they are good work- 
men, they may be from Asia, Africa or 
Europe; they may be Mahometans, Jews, or 
Christians of any sect, or they may be 
Atheists.” To Benjamin Harrison and to 
Hamilton he expresses himself earnestly con- 
cerning the defects of the existing Constitu 
tion and the need of a better cemented Fede- 
ral Government. There is a noticeable ar- 
peal to the Virginia Assembly, through Madi 
son, .n behalf of ‘‘ poor Paine.” Washington 
certifies, Sept. 7,° 1784, to having examined 
James Rumsey’s model of a steamboat, and 
seen it tried ‘in running water of some rapidi- 
ty,” and expresses his belief in the vast im- 
portance of the discovery. In the last letter 
but one in the present volume he relates his 
acquaintance with David Bushnell, the invent- 
or, whose fleet-destroying torpedo never justi- 
fied the hopes formed in regard to it. Wash- 
ington, though distrusting this ‘effort of 
genius,” gave money towards it, but Bush- 
nell ‘‘never did succeed, Oae accident or 
another always intervened,” 


—It would appear that Washington’s aver- 
sion to slavery grew with his years until the 
time came for the emancipation of his cwn 
chattels by his will. The Atheneum of July 
11 prints, for the first time, as it asserts, a let- 
ter from the ex- President written four months 
before his death, and dated Mount Vernon, 
August 17, 1797, In it he says to his corre- 
spondent, Mr, Robert Lewis: 


**It is demonstratively clear that on this 
Estate (Mount Vernon) I have more working 
Negroes by a full moiety, than can be employed 
to any advantage in the farming system, and 
I shall never turn Planter thereon, To sell the 
overplus I cannot, because I am principled 
against this kind of traftic in the human spe- 
cies. To hire them out, is almost as bad, te- 
cause they could not be disposed of in families 
to any advantage, and to disperse the families 
I have an aversion. What, then, is tobe done? 
Something must, or I shall be ruined,” etc. 


—Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney has recently given 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts all the dupli- 
cates and nearly all the trial-proofs of the en- 
graved work of her husband, the late Seth 
Wells Cheney, and his brother John, These 
two remarkable New England artists have 
given rise to at least eight collections, of which 
three are in Philadelphia, and the Boston Mu- 
seum’s is now the largest and, after Mrs, 
Cheney’s, the most complete. Mr, 8. R, Koeh- 
ler rates John Cheney as an engraver above 
the late A. B. Durand, and complains of 
the neglect shown him by the dictionaries of 
biography, the latest (Appletons’) offending 
both by meagreness and by total inaccuracy. 
He has accordingly prepared with great labor 
a ‘Catalogue of the Engraved and Litho- 
graphed Work of John Cheney and Seth Wells 
Cheney’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard), which he 
offers as a not exhaustive essay. Prefixed to 
it isa very pleasing portrait of John Cheney, 
whose engraving was much more extensive 
than that of Seth, famous rather for his crayon 
portraits. The description of plates is most 
minute, and these are followed carefully 








through their cuanges of issue in the score of 
“annuals” fashionable in their day, and 
changes of title when reprinted as fancy pieces, 
Indexes show what a large number of artists, 
English and American, were thus copied on 
steel or on stone, and what an array of por- 
traits of eminent Americans was produced by 
John. Martha Washington, Mrs, Sigourney, 
Fanny Kemble, Channing, Allston, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Halleck, Willis, Webster, Everett, 
Story, are a portion. Many ladies of good 
family, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
beauties, figured as ideal subjects in the Token, 
the Literary Souvenir, the Ladies’ Cabinet Al- 
bum, the Youth's Keepsake, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, and the rest. The most interesting par- 
ticular is related in connection with the joint 
reproduction, by the brothers, of Allston’s 
posthumous ‘Outlines and Sketches.’ In the 
introduction to the folio volume thus made up, 
the engravers speak of the reduction in scale 
they were sometimes obliged to make, and 
say that when this was necessary ‘the da- 
guerreotype was used, by which the image was 
conveyed to the engraver’s plates prepared for 
that purpose, and there fixed by tracing the 
line through the silver.” This bears date Bos- 
ton, January 1, 1859. Twenty years elapsed 
before this principle was employed in photo- 
graphing on the block, thus revolutionizing 
the art of wood-cutting by exchanging line for 
tone, and developing an American school 
which now leads the world. Mr, Koehler de- 
serves hearty thanks for his labor of love, 


—A striking figure is lost to Spanish litera- 
ture in the death on July 20 of Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcén, Though not an old man, his literary 
activity began at so early an age that it covers 
almost two generations, the fantastic tales 
of his youth having delighted the fathers 
of those who were eagerly reading his power- 
ful novels twenty-five years afterwards. 
Born at Guadix, Granada, March 10, 1833, he 
took the impress of his birthplace in a certain 
Oriental flavor that always marked him—his 
lofty bearing, warm and somewhat unregu- 
lated imagination, and fascinating gifts as a 
story-teller. Thrown into the whirl and 
struggle of life in Madrid at the age of twenty, 
he wrought fiercely as poet, critic, journalist, 
and politician, gaining many enemies, a few 
friends, and less money. A _ successful 
drama, ‘‘El Hijo Prdéligo,” came from his 
pen in 1857, but was so bitterly criticised by 
his political and literary antagonists that, 
in a rage, he withdrew it from the theatre 
where the public was flocking, and never al- 
lowed it tobe played again as long as he lived, 
nor would he ever write for the stage again. 
Apparently renouncing letters, he rushed off 
as a volunteer in O’Donnell’s expedition to 
Morocco, but his letters describing the military 
operations were so vivid in themselves, and so 
fell in with the nation’s unaccustumed taste of 
glory, that they gave him an immense fame, 
and he solemnly declares that before leaving 
camp he had received more than 20,000 con- 
gratulatory letters frcm all parts of Spain. 
Travel and political life kept his pen compara- 
tively idle for several years, but in 1875 he re- 
opened his literary career with a novel, ‘ El 
Escdndalo,’ which created a greater sensa- 
tion than any book published in Spain in the 
eentury. For this, and for his inimitable short 
story, ‘E] Sombrero de Tres Picos,’ he will be 
principally remembered. His collected works 
fill eighteen volumes, Since 1884 he had lived 
in retirement, driven to it partly by the ex- 
aggerated sensitiveness which threw him into 
a fury at hostile criticism, and partly by fail- 
ing health. 
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—As the planet Saturn approaches that 
point in its orbit where two months hence the 
ring system will disappear, a multitude of 
watchers will be turning all sorts of telescopes 
upon it, both large and small. Prof. Trouvelot 
of Paris has already printed an elaborate pa- 
per to direct attention to the special features 
connected with the ‘‘ disappearance,” which 
will repay the technical observer. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Stanley Williams of Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
notifies the discovery of three delicate but dis- 
tinct markings in the equatorial region of the 
ball of Saturn. The first and third of these 
are round, bright spots, somewhat brighter 
than the white equatorial zone in which they 
are situated. The second is a smaller dark 
marking on the equatorial edge of the shaded 
belt which forms the southern boundary of 
the white zone. While it requires patience 
and practice to see these markings readi- 
ly, Mr. Williams has obtained abundant 
proof of their reality; and be publishes in 
the current astronomical periodicals a brief 
ephemeris to facilitate observations of the 
much-desired transits of these spots across the 
planet’s central meridian, It will be remem- 
bered that in December of 1876 a bright equa- 
torial spot on Saturn was discovered at Wash- 
ington, which was followed and measured 
through more than sixty rotations of the planet, 
and which gave for its axial period 10h., 14m., 
24s. But this determination, while the most 
accurate at present known, requires correction 
in the way of further approximation, which 
the continued observation of the newly dis- 
covered spots will, it is hoped, provide the ma- 
terial for. Unfortunately, the planet is al- 
ready so far advanced towards its conjunction 
with the sun that these delicate markirgs are 
beyond all but the best of eyes and telescopes, 


RECENT WORKS ON RAILROADS, 


A FEW years ago railroad literature consisted 
almost wholly of technical works, which were 
of little interest to the outside reader.. To-day 
the change in this respect is very marked, 
Public curiosity concerning railroad methods 
and railroad operations has become wider. It 
is probable that more books have been written 
to meet this outside demand in the last two 
years than in any previous period of ten times 
that length. Some of these works are purely 
popular, written to interest and amuse the 
public. Others are intended primarily for 
railroad men, but so arranged as ti attract 
outside readers also. Still another class, prob- 
ably the most important of all, ig written for 
that section of the public which is willing to 
make a serious study of questions of railrcad 
economy in their wider bearings. Both here 
and in England the idea has at last gaineda 
foothold that railroad legislation is not the 
simple thing men once supposed, but a matter 
of the utmost complexity and importance; and 
one prominent symptom of this change is to be 
found in the literature to which it has given 
rise, . 

Of the more popular books, the first were 
histories of individual railroad systems, of 
which those of the Baltimore and Oio and the 
Northern Pacific, the latter by Mr. E. V. 
Smalley, were the best known. ©f recent 
works of this kind, none is more valdable than 
W. K. Ackerman’s history of the Iliinois Cen- 
tral, a system which bas played a unique part 
in the transportation developments of the 
country, and whose growth is described in the 
work before us with unusual care, The same 
kind of descriptive work has been done for 
British railroads by Mr. W. M. Acworth, a 





Parliamentary barrister and writer of con- 
siderab'e prominence, A number of magazine 
articles by this author on the management of 
the different English systems have been col- 
lected into two volumes under the titles ‘ The 
Railways of England’ and ‘ The Railways of 
Scotland’ (London; John Murray). Though 
purely popular, and making no pretension to 
depth of reasoning, they give a great deal of 
useful information of a desultory but interest- 
ing kind as to the methods in use in Great 
Britain. Perhaps the nearest para!lel to Mr. 
Aecworth’s book in American literature isto be 
found in the work published by the Scribners 
two years ago, under the title ‘ The American 
Railway’; the chief difference being that the 
Scribners’ book was arranged by topics instead 
of companies, and written by a number of 
different authors instead of by one. 

Of widely different siza and scope is Ring- 
walt’s * Transportation Systems of the United 
States’ (Philadelphia: The Railway World). 
This is nothing less than an undigested collec 
tion of information of all sorts, good, bad, 
and indifferent, bearing oo the canals and rail- 
roads of the United States from the beginning 
until now. It forms a volume of enormous 
size, whose usefulness in its different parts de- 
pends wholly upon the source from which the 
information was drawn, and not at all upon 
any head-work of the compiler. It is a collec 
tion of materials for history rather than a his- 
tory itself, and its usefulness in this respect is 
impaired by a lack of references to the autho- 
rities whence the infor.nation is drawn. In 
spite of this drawback, it will be of comidera- 
ble service to specialists, and perhaps to those 
genera! readers who are endowed with abun 
dant leisure and strong intellectual digestion, 

Among works of more technical character 
the foremost is A. M. Wel ington’s ‘ Economic 
Theory of Railway Location’ (New York: 
John Wiley). This book, thouzh in one sense 
old, has passed through successive editions by 
which its original appearance has been much 
changed, and which have made it virtually 
new. It has merited its success thorough'y. 
It was the first book in the English language 
which applied principles of political economy 
to modern methcds of railroading; and al- 
though written by an engineer for engineers, 
it contains a great deal which would be useful 
to legislators and courts, if they only had the 
sense to read it and apply it. It shows more 
clearly than any other book the effect of 
modern improvements upon cost of transpor- 
tation, the conditions which govern intelligent 
inves‘ ment of capital, and the general princi- 
ples of economy in operation; and it also inci- 
dentally contains much information about 
railroad rates and railroad policy. The criti- 
cism may verbaps fairly be made that some 
things have considerably greater clearness in 
Mr. Wellington’s mind than they have in the 
actual order of nature; or, in other words, 
that he does not always know quite as much as 
he thinks he knows. But where a man actual- 
ly does know so much and has done such good 
work as the author of this book, we cannot 
find severe fauit with him for sometimes set- 
ting himself up on a pedestal. 

A recent English book on railroad operation 
deserves more than passing mention. This is 
‘The Working and Management of an Eng- 
lish Railway,’ by George Findlay, General 
Manager of the London and Northwestern 
Railway Company (London: Whittaker & Co.) 
It grew out of a course of lectures at the 
Brompton School of Military Engineering, 
and has rapidly passed through three editions, 
It treats primarily of the railroad as an or- 
ganization, taking up successively the staff, 
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the permanent way, signalling, telegraphing, 
rolling stock in its various forms, train ma- 
nagement and staf? management, finally deal 
ing with rates and fares, and the relations be- 
tween the Government and the railroads The 
last part of this book is not so good as the first 
The autbor has attempted to write from his 
own experience without much outside reading 
on the subject; and while this experience is of 
great service in de:criting English methods of 
railroad operation, he falls far behind the 
times in his knowledze of what has been 
written on the relations between the ratlroads 
and the public ! 
road men stand distinctly behind thove of 
America or Continental Europe Mr. Fiad 
lay’s mind, on the whole, reflects the conven 
tional attitude of English railroad managers 
on this subject, rather than the progressive 


In this respect English ra 


thinking which is going to tell in the long ru 
In this connection Mr W. M. Acworth, 
whose more popular writings have been a 
ready alluded to, bas rendered great public 
service by a book entitled * The Railways and 
the Traders’ (London: Jota Murray The 
author is a thoroughly wide awake man, who 
has studied not only English ratireads but 
Continental and American ones, and who in 
fact made extensive travels in the United 
States with direct reference to the objects 
with which this book has been written, He 
has unquestionably given us the most valua 
ble contribution to railroad economics of the 
past three or four years. Unfortunately he 
writes as an advocate rather than a jude, 
having been employed by the Railway Compa 
nies Association to "sketch the railway rates 
question from the railway point of view." 
Doubtless there were reasons for such a policy 
in the special circumstances of English legisla- 
tion at the time 
that the book should not be ostensibly written 


We cannot help regretting 


in a judicial spirit, as it is really in most parts. 

After a brief introduction, the author first 
takes up the princi; les involved in rate-making, 
showing the difficulties of apportioning cost of 
service, the absolute impracticability of equal 
mileage rates, and the necessity of charging 
what the trattic will bear. He shows the 
meaning of the principle of charging what 
the traffic will bear by analogies from turn- 
pike tolls, from taxation, and from charges 
for prefessional service. He shows how false 
is the belief that one portion of traffic taken at 
specially low rates is done at the expense of the 
rest—the most prevalent of all fallacies At 
the same time he carefully recognizes the ne- 
cessity of protecting shippers against charges 
which the traffic will not bear: and in asking 
who shall fix the rate, he takes a point of 
view more judicial than that of almost any 
court that has attempted to rule on the sub- 
ject. His conclusion is that the initiative in 
rate-making must, on the whole, remain in the 
hands of the agents of the companies, because 
State initiative does not furnish the facilities 
and the progress which England or America 
demands, while the French system of strict 
control has been purchased at'the cost of most 
severe sacrifices in every direction. 

When he comes to consider actual railroad 
practice, he resumes the attitude of an advo- 
eate, He holds that while English ra‘es are 
high, there are good reasons for this inherent 
in the nature of the business, He arrives at 
this conclusion by a series of detailed compari- 
sons to which we have no space to do jus‘ice, 
Admitting the exis‘ence of extortionate rates 
in many special cases, he bolds, as does every 
student of the question, that it is useless to 
rely on competition; that the traders’ demands, 
as presented to Parliamentary committees, are 
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much more unjust than the existing railroad 


practice; and that even the professional orders 
of the Board of Trade, recently adopted, go 


too far in the direction of restraint. We re- 
commend the study of this book to all who are 
interested in seeing live questions vigorously 
dealt with, or in comparing results of business 
management and of legislation in America 
and Europe. 


No account of recent English literature on 
this subject wou!d be complete without some 
reference to a monograph on ‘Express 
Trains,’ by Messrs. Foxwell and Farrer 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co.), which formed 
the theme of an article in these columns at the 
time of its appearance two years ago, With 
infinite care and pains the writers have made 
a comparisam of express mileage in different 
parts of the world, as developed in the summer 
of 1888, placing England in the front rank of 
efficiency in this respect, America second, and 
the rest of the world far behind. Among the 
different countries of Continental Europe, 
France and Holland do relatively best, Ger- 
many not nearly so well. The criticisms in 
this book were far from being relished by 
the German Government. It has sought to 
blind the eyes of the public by articles in the 
Archiv fiir EKisenbahnwesen which are far 
from worthy of the standing of that journal ; 
and, still more wonderful to relate, finding 
this defence unsatisfactory, it has from that 
day forth begun to put on better trains with 
astonishing rapidity. 

Of recent American works on railroad econo- 
mics, Bonham’s * Railway Secrecy and Trusts’ 
(Putnams) requires but slight comment, 
Those who are familiar with the same author’s 
previous work on ‘ Industrial Liberty’ will un- 
derstand that whatever he writes is ably pre- 
sented, but without adequate conception of 
some of the practical difficulties of the case. A 
more valuable book, which has deserved wider 
attention than it has received, is W. D, Dab- 
ney’s ‘Public Regulation of Railways’ (Put- 
nams). Written primarily for the needs of 
legislative committees, this book presents its 
special aspect of the subject in clear and logi- 
cal fashion. It can perhaps best be described 
as a book about railroad law and legislation 
for non-professional men, written with a 
thorough understanding of the difficulties in- 
volved and a good sense of proportion in esti- 
mating the relative importance ef various ob- 
jects, There are places where we could have 
wished that the author had put a little more 
of himself into the book instead of simply giv- 
ing other people’s opiaions, which is more than 
can be said of every man who writes on sub- 
jects like these, 

A much more pretentious book, but not near- 
ly so good, is that of A. B. Stickney on ‘The 
Railway Problem’ (St, Paul: D. D. Merrill 
Co.). Mr. Stickney’s experience as President 
of the Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City Rail- 
road led people to hope for a really valuable 
discussion of the subject, which should leave 
us further advanced than we were when he 
began to write. Unfortunately, he has com- 
mitted precisely the same mistake as Mr. 
Findlay in his book on English railways, and 
has supposed that his experience would relieve 
him of the necessity of reading what other 
people had written on the subject. The result 
is, that some of his propositions are common- 
place and others impracticable, A very little 
examination of what had already been done 
would have shown him his errors in these re- 
spects. Not that his book is wholly without 
value. On the contrary, it gives an extremely 
interesting popular account of methods em- 
ployed in Western railroad construction and 





of the conditions under whick railroad tariffs 
grew up. The author has been engaged in 
general business quite as much as in railroad- 
ing, so that he looked at the question from both 
side, and, in his account of the Granger move- 
ment, attempts to do fuller justice to all parties 
than has been generally the case. It seems to 
us that he goes too far in his favorable judg- 
ment of any of the Granger laws. ‘‘ The ob- 
ject ef all Granger laws,” he says, ‘‘has been 
to prevent diccrimination by making all rates 
equal or proportionate, rather than to reduce 
the amounts to be collected by the railways.” 
Now, while it may be true that this was one of 
their objects, it is by no means a fair account 
of their general character. The main cbject 
was to equalize by levelling down rather than 
by any more rational method, and this levelling 
prccess has often been adcpted in most reckless 
fashion. If railroad rates could actually be 
fixed upon the principles which Mr. S ickney 
supposes to be possible, the Granger legislation 
might have worked better than it did. But, in 
point of fact, the writer betrays, his ignorance 
of the subject of rate-making, and leaves 
small reason to wonder that the road of which 
he was President was an extremely unsuccess- 
ful one. Working from his own head, and 
without clear knowledge of what has been 
written and done, he assumes that rates should 
be based on cost of service in precisely the 
crude way which was followed by writers 
thirty years ago. He is at least a genera- 
tion behind the time in his knowledge of mat- 
ters of railroad economy. His proposals for 
standard average rates, making the same ratio 
between different articles all over the country, 
and basing rate determination upon mathe- 
matical principles instead of upon the needs of 
business, would necessarily result in keeping 
rates up and in impairing efficiency of the 
service rendered. Nor can we agree with 
his proposals as to methods of management 
any better than with those as to railroad 
economy. It is undoubtedly true that rail- 
roads exercise quasi-public functions as agents 
of the State; but, with the Government of the 
United States organized as it is at present, we 
can hardly expect to have the French system 
of control put in force without loss of power 
and efficiency greater than we see in France, 
and far greater than the American public 
would for a moment tolerate. Bad as have 
been many abuses of railroad management, we 
believe that they can be better corrected by 
the action of the courts in enforcing equality 
than by a comprehensive scheme of regulation 
and of rate adjustment which would make 
railroading a department of the Government 
rather than a progressive business, 
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PALMER'S ODYSSEY, 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by 
George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891. 


PRoFEssOR PaLMER, in bis brief and grace- 
ful preface, has himself anticipated and dis- 
armed criticism, if that were not already ac- 
complished by the scholarship and the various 
merits of his work, He eonfesses that he has 
been allured by the song of the Sirens, and 
that he has failed in the impossible attempt to 
reproduce it. In other words, he has given us 
one more view of a poem which has many 
facets. It is, in several respects, a clear and 
true view; it is inevitably, also, somewhat in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. Perhaps there 
isno way for the modern reader to get the 
** parallax” of Homer except by making his 





observations from the standpoint of various 
translators. If Keats was able to divine the 
greatness of Homer through Chapman, he 
might certainly obtain new and delightful im- 
pressions by the aid of Worsley or of Mr. 
Palmer, and might as justly have paid to 
either of these workmen the well-earned tri- 
bute of a sonnet. 


The present volume contains the whole of the 
‘Odyssey,’ and completes the first twelve 
books, which appeared in 1884. The Greek text 
which accompanied that edition is here omitted, 
and a large number of slight changes have 
been made in the version as it first appeared. 
These changes are all in favor of simplicity or 
exactness, orof a Saxon diction; frequently, 
also, they have been made in the interest of 
the rhythm. A few inaccuracies have been 
corrected. The alterations are all for the bet- 
ter, but they are very slight in substance, and 
the main qualities of the work have been main- 
tained just what they were in the earlier in- 
stalment, which was noticed in this journal 
on its first appearance. If Mr. Palmer had 
been content to produce the best prose transla- 
tion of the ‘ Odyssey’ that has yet appeared, 
we believe (with all due appreciation of pre- 
ceding work) that he could have succeeded. 
He has not been content, however, witha plain 
prose version. He has seen the difficulty of 
rendering Homer in our ordinary English 
metres, and has cherished a theory that 

‘6 free, continuous movement of the 
terameter could best be conveyed by a 
novi form of prose which he describes as 
‘*iambic recitative.” We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of this expedient, We be- 
lieve that it is the one serious mistake ina 
work which has otherwise exquisite qualities 
of taste and scholarship. We believe that the 
real value of the work does not lie in this ex- 
pedient at all; that its charm might have been 
retained and increased if the same vocabulary 
had been used in a prose of ordinary legiti- 
mate rhythm. When we say legitimate we 
are, of course, taking for granted the question 
with regard to certain innovations of Mr. 
Walt Whitman and Mr. William Morris, 
There is no great harm in innovating, but an 
innovator must win his way; in matters of 
taste, he must not merely capture but capti- 
vate his constituency. Men will not long look 
askance at a strange beauty if they really find 
her beautiful. Now, we are sure that Prof. 
Palmer in his lecture-room has read his own 
prose so skilfully as to produce an agreeable 
impressiqn on the ears of his listeners general- 
ly; we doubt whether the ordinary reader 
could do as much; we have a fancy, moreover, 
that the most refined ear, even when listening 
to Mr. Palmer, would have cause for offence 
and uneasiness, We have a fancy that Keats, 
for instance, would have been uneasy in listen- 
ing to the ‘‘ iambic recitative.” 


The reason is simple enough. It constantly 
leads the careful listener to expect verse, and 
it frequently disappoints him with the ca- 
dences of prose; it gives him sometimes half-a 
dozen iambics, followed by a dactyl, or tro- 
chees,or a fragment of a line, ending in a hedge 
or a ditch of plain prose. It suggests occa- 
sionally the effect of being carried by a badly 
broken horse: one cannot tell what his next 
gait will be. At the same time, there is a mo- 
notony in these long stretches of iambic move- 
ment which is not felt in the blank verse of 
any great master, with its finish and variety 
of music, to which Mr. Palmer’s method does 
not pretend. ‘There is felt, again, an occa- 
sional incongraity when we meet homespun 
prose phrases travelling in the rhythm of 
poetry. Neither this monotony nor tbis in- 
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congruity is perceived in the ‘ House of the 
Wolfings,’ a venture that provokes compari- 
gon witb Mr. Palmer’s, and of which we may 
almost say that its ‘‘ beauty is its own excuse 
for being.” Whatever we may think of this 
experiment theoretically, it bas at least the 
merit of consistency—it keeps up a poetic dic- 
tion from beginning to end. It seems, more- 
over, to contradict Mr, Palmer’s conclusion 
that the Saxon English ‘ carries in itself a 
dominant iambic beat.’ Mr. Morris writes 
Saxon English with a prevailing rhythm 
which to our ear is dactylic or anapawastic, and 
in so far more akin to Homer’s verse, and cer- 
tainly, as it is handled, swifter and more va- 
ried than the ‘* iambic recitative.” Mr. Mor- 
ris was, of course, less hampered: he was mov- 
ing at his own will and was not tied to the 
chariot wheels of a master, At any rate, he 
has avoided monotony; he has also avoided 
any inconsistency between his expression and 
his rhythm. 

The real merits of Mr. Palmer’s translation 
are its transparent diction, its directness, its 
combination of fidelity with idiom, of dignity 
with ease, and its eminent readabieness, It 
shows the fluent grace of the original likea 
Coan robe. In some of the qualities just enu- 
merated, it isa strong contrast to butcher and 
Lang’s ‘Odyssey.’ We bave a high admira- 
tion for the conscientiousness and the felicitous 
turns which abound in the work of these 
scholars—felicities to which, indeed, Mr. Palm- 
er’s work is deeply indebted. But it must be 
confessed that its Biblical phraseclogy, its 
artificial tone, its diffuseness, become very 
wearisome, The movement is heavy. The 
diffuseness’ passes beyond the easy fulness 
of Homer, and degenerates into the wordi- 
ness of our early Chroniclers, The Biblical 
phrases become distracting; their cleverness 
seems to spring from be Concordance, as 
certain modern Latin verses derive from 
the ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ It is, more 
over, next to impossible to write with con- 
sistency for any length of time an artificial 
language. People who walk on stilts must ex- 
pect sometimes to get an awkward fall. And 
this happens to the trauslators when they offer 
the groterque Scriptural reminiscence, *‘ The 
proud wooers who speak friendly with their 
lips but imagine evil in their latter end”; and 
when they use the strange English, ‘** All her 
joints were loosened,” ‘‘ The suitors died out- 
right for laughter.” 


It is certainly a defence for some of these 
expressions that their strangeness is due to a 
conscientious attempt to imitate some feature 
of the original. Mr. Palmer did not entangle 
himself with the problem of reproducing Ho- 
mer’s archaism or conventionality of language 
—a problem which exists for any one who con- 
siders all sides of the Homeric style. Themen 
who first heard Homer’s verse undoubtedly 
heard forms which they did not use in ordina- 
ry conversation, while to the later Greeks it 
was a storehouse of poetic and archaic expres- 
sion. But this problem Mr. Palmer did not 
touch at all, and on the whole it need not fall 
withiu the province of a prose translation. 
With the instinct of a delicate literary taste, 
he has avoided such pitfalls as we have men- 
tioned. He has seen just how far fidelity can 
be pushed, how far the idioms of the 
two languages can be made to travel to- 
gether, and at what point they must di- 
verge. The experiment which he tried of drop- 
ping the thee and thou of solemn style bas been 
a complete success. It relieves the reader 
greatly, and bas not marred in the slightest 
the dignity of the style. Though he avoids 
far-fetched words and fine phrases, and though 





he fancies he has eschewed the “‘ dream lan- 
guage, the language of poetry,” the same 
happy instinct bas saved him from making 
his prose prosaic. Asa matter of fact, the in- 
versions which he permits himself and his 
choice of words differ constantly, though sub- 
tly, from ordinary prose, and make up much 
of the charm of the achievement. In his rep- 
reseniations of the naive:é of Homer, he has 
been sometimes very daring, and we cannot 
always follow him in the results. We submit 
that the ‘‘pretty” clothes and the ‘ Papa 
dear” of Nausicaa smack of the boudoir rather 
than of the Arcadian housewifery and the 
toilet by the sea. ‘ He shall fight the crowd” 
(rAedveoo: wayynoeras) hits the meaning exactly, 
and is very clever—if it is not a little profane 
When Melantho meets Odysseus, after his de- 
feat of the beggar Irus, she taunts him in lan- 
guage which we quote as an extreme instance 
of Mr. Palmer’s familiar style: 


‘““Why, silly stranger, you are certainly 
some crack-brained person, unwilling to go to 
the coppersmith’s to sleep, or to the common 
lodge; but here you prate continually, braving 
these many lords and unabashed at heart. Sure- 
ly the wine bas touched your wits; or else it is 
your constant way to chatter idly. Are you 
beside yourself because you beat that scape- 
grace Irus? A better man than Irus may by 
and by arise, to box your pate with doughty 
blows and pack you out-of-doors all dabbled 
with your blood.” 


If we may trust our ar, this rings a little 
false; it has fallen a note lower than the origi- 
nal Itis dramatically suitable, but we see no 
precise warrant in the Greek for the general 
lowering of tone and the oddity of the closing 
sentence, 

We had marked many neat phrases and skil- 
ful turns of expression for quotation, but it is 
not fair to judge by a bandful of sparkling 
drops the even current of a style which flows 
strong and pellucid, confusing nothing, dis- 
torting very rarely, and mirroring with fideli 
ty the large and simple traits of the original. 
We prefer to leave the last word to Mr. 
Palmer, and to let him show for himself how 
he can rise as well as sink—how nobly he com 
passes a poetic passage even though, as he 
says, he “ employs persistently the veraci: us 
language, the language of prose ": 


‘““Meanwhile our staunch ship swifily neared 
the Sirens’ island; a fair wind swept her on 
On a sudden the wind ceased; there came a 
breathless calm; Heaven hushed the waves, 
My comrades, rising, furied the sail, stowed it 
on board the hollow ship, then, sitting at their 
oars, whitened the wa'er with the polished 
blades. But when we were as far away 
as one can call and driving swiftly onward, 
our speeding ship, as it drew near, did not 
escape the Sirens, and thus they lifted up their 
penetrating voice: *‘ Come hither, come, Odys- 
reus, whom all praise, great glory of the 
Acbewan:! Bring in your ship, and listen to 
our song. For none bas ever passed us in a 
black-bulled ship till from our lips he heard 
ecstatic song, then went his way rejoicing and 
with larger knowledge. For we know ali that 
on the plain of Trov Argives and Trojans suf- 
fered at the gods’ behest; we know whatever 
happens on the bounteous earth.’” 


GREEN'S SPANISH CONSPIRACY. 


The Spanish Conspiracy. A Review of Early 
Spanish Movements in the Southwest, con- 
taining Proofs of the Intrigues of James 
Wilkinson and John Brown; of the com- 
plicity therewith of Judges Sebastian, Wal- 
lace, and Innes; the Early Struggles of Ken- 
tucky for Autonomy; the Intrigues of Sebas- 
tian in 17%-7 and the Legislative Investiga- 





tion of his Corruption. By Thomas Marshall 
Green. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Ca 
1S9L. 


Ir fell to our lot during the last summer to re- 
view at some length a posthumous w rk of the 
late Col John Mason Brown, in which, under 
the title of the ‘ Political Beginnings of Ken- 
tucky,’ it was sought by that gentleman to 
vindicate bis grandfatber, John Brown, from 
the suspicion of baving had art or part in the 
so-called ‘‘ Spanish Conspiracy " set on foet for 
the separation of Kentucky from the Union ia 
1786 and later. For the purpose of this vindi- 
cation, Col. Brown found it necessary to im- 
peach the accuracy of certain very specific 
statements made by Humphrey Marsball ino 
his well-known History of Kentucky, and in 
this way the embers of a long-buried contro- 
versy were raked afresh from the ashes be 
neath which they had slumbered for more than 
three generations, but beneath which, it seema, 
they had lost none of their wonted fires in the 
lapse of a century. In the work before us Mr 
Green has sought to kindle these embers into a 
leaping flame for the destruction of Joba 
Brown's political fame and for the special con 
fusion of his latest apologist, who is represent. 
ed to have been inspired with much more of 
pious geal than of either truth or candor in per- 
forming the task so imprudentiy undertaken, 

It is to be regretted, we think, that a pure 
and simple question of history should be com- 
plicated, as between the descendants of John 
Brown and of Humphrey Marsball, with a 
polemical purpose which di colors the narrative 
of the disputants on both sides, and d sturhbs 
the serenity of impartial students in their 
quest for truth. The color of the time is quite 
obecured by these obsolete personalities In- 
justice is likely to be done as well to the truth 
as to the error of men who acted a difficult 
part ip a grave conjuncture, when their dark 
+triving is pursued, even across the grave, with 
the fierce ou cries ard hoarse denunviations of 
the political forum. Col Brown, it is true, 
wrote with a becoming moderation of styie, 
but he wrote in support of what seems to us 
an impossible thesis, and with a parti pris 
which hid from his sight the true perspec ive 
of history. Mr. Green, in the work before us, 
maintains a thesis which seems to us substan- 
tially true, but he writes with an acerbity of 
temper and with a personal acrimony which 
© ten impair the strength of his historical ar- 
gument. 

The reader, however, should not allow him- 
self to be too much surprised at the vivacity 
brought by Mr. Green to his exposition of the 
i-sues which so sharply divided the houses of 
Brown and of Marsha!l in the early annals of 
Kentucky. The author confesses that he had 
only a limited acquain'ance with the facts of 
this formative period until they were forced 
upon his attention by ‘the astonishing state- 
ments which are made in the ‘ Political Begin- 
*’ It was natural, too, that these facts 
should be accentuated by the polemical pur- 
pose which breathes through every page of this 
volume. The strange and picturesque inci- 
dents of this stirring period have therefore 
come upon the writer with something like the 
surprise which attends a new discovery, and 
this surprise often finds expression in a flam- 
boyant style of literary composition, much 
more remarkable for the reiterated stress of its 
emphasis than for its strength of reserve. 
Cicero pleasantly tells us in oue of bis letters 
that, in writing the history of his consulship, 
he had emptied on it the perfumery-pot of 
Isocrates, the jewel cases of all that rhetori- 
cian’s disciples, and a slight spriokling of pig- 
ments borrowed from Aristotle, Mr. Green is 
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much more simple in his color values, He 
satisfies himself with monochrome by hurling 
the contents of his inkstand in blow upon blow 
aimed at the hapless performance of Col, 
Brown, Even when he pays a tribute to what 
seems ‘ta solitary truth” in the ‘ Political 
Beginnings,’ he can do so in words no less high- 
pitched than these; 


‘* As the enraptured eye of the wearied tra- 
veller in the Sabara rests with delight upon 
the distant palm trees which shade the spark- 
ling spring of sweet and living water that 
gushes out from amidst the sands of the de- 
sert, so will the reader who has wandered 
through this bewildering maze of suppression, 
evasion, and invented inaccuracy, which ap- 
pear in the ‘ Political Beginnings,’ be charmed 
to find in ali its pages a solitary truth.” (P. 
316.) 

Animadversion on the errors and inaccura- 
cies of the book which Mr. Green takes for his 
quarry is couched in a lurid style which 
leaves nothing to the imagination of the read- 
er. The following citation will serve as a 


specimen : ° 


‘These tortuons concealments of the evi- 
dence, these pitiful ¢fforts to evade the facts, 
these statements which are so emphatically 
contradicted by Jobn Brown himself, and 
these shameless accusations of others, render 
the ‘ Beginnings,’ instead of the ‘ vindication’ 
for which it was designed by its author, a 
sorrowful, a painful, and a most sickening 
confession of the author’s own conviction of 
John Brown’s guilt, and of his detection of 
John Brown’s deceits in his efforts to conceal 
that guilt.” (P. 381.) 


It will be admitted that even the truth of 
history is liable to suffer damage from a style 
like that, 

It would have been much better if both 
Col. Brown and Mr. Green could have been 
content to put the so-called ‘‘ Spanish Con- 
spiracy” in the Jarge historic framework to 
which it rightfully belongs, instead of viewing 
it through the pin-hole of a personal and po- 
litical feud that is emptied of all significance 
at the present day. That there was ‘‘a Spa- 
nisb Conspiracy,” which in one or another of 
its phases and manifestations extended from 
the year 1785 to the year 1806, will be denied 
by none who has acquainted himself with the 
annals of that epoch. The fact of such a con- 
spiracy, sometimes working underground and 
sometimes breaking out in eruptions of popu- 
lar ferment, meets us again and again in the 
political archives of that time, as well as in 
the pages of Gayarré, who first gave to the 
story of this plot a full and perfect confirma- 
tion based on authentic documents still pre- 
served at Madrid. 

The roots of the plot were planted in the 
critical period which immediately followed the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace with Ergland 
after the Revolution. The Federal Union at 
that time, as Gayarré phrases it, and as every- 
body knows, ‘twas weak in the very bones 
and marrow of its organization.” Washing- 
ton, writing to John Jay in 1786, expressed the 
opinion that, ignorant as were our political 
councils at that time, they were inspired still 
more by a spirit of popular wickedness. He 
confessed that the waywardness of the West- 
ern people was even more to be feared than 
the machinations of the Spaniards at New 
Orleans, While Wilkinson was bargaining 
with Gov. Mird at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, Gardoqui, the Spanish Minister at 
Philadelphia, was openly ccquetting with the 
members of the Continental Congress, and 
bluntly avowed the opinion that ‘the people of 
Kentucky would make gocd Spanish subjects, 
and would become such for the sake of the 
privileges aunexed to that character.” The 











impending separation of the western part of 
the country from the Eastern States was a 
topic of common remark, and Jefferson wrote to 
Madison in 1787 that it might be expected to take 
place at any moment. The letters of Madison 
from 1785 to 1792 are replete with apprehensions 
on tbis same subject, for we find him recitirg 
again and again, to oneor anotbker of his corre- 
spondents, how the people of Georgia seemed 
at one time to vie with the ; eople of Kentucky 
for the favor of the Spaniards at New Orleans, 
in flagrant contempt of their Federal obliga- 
tions; how the people of Kentucky, in their 
eagerness for political independence, ‘‘ disliked 
to be hung up on the will of Congress” in the 
matter of their separation from Virginia; how 
it was soon to be decided whether ‘Sit were 
possible or worth while to preserve the Union 
of the States”; how a concurrence with Spain 
in her settled project for closing the Mississippi 
River to Western commerce would have for its 
inevitable consequence to barter away ‘ the 
affections of our ultramontane brethren”; how 
‘*the people at large on the Western waters,” 
abetted by the State of Virginia, which was 
‘* already jealous of Northern politics,” would 
consider themselves as ‘‘ sold by their Atlantic 
brethren” if Gardoqui should be successful in 
his negotiation with Jay; how all these jea- 
lonsies and apprehensions were stimulated and 
exaggerated by the proposed surrender of the 
right to navigate the Mississippi River for the 
term of twenty-five years; how, as the result 
of such a surrender, ‘‘it would be no un- 
natural consequence” if the people of the 
West ‘‘ should consider themselves absolv- 
ed from every Federal tie, and should court 
some [foreign] protection for their betrayed 
rights”; how men of reflection, in view of 
these popular discontents, grew less and less 
sanguine as to the possibility of achieving a 
new system of government in proportion as 
they grew more and more despondent over the 
then existing anarchy; how the bulk of the 
American people, in dread of turbulence at 
the East, like that witnessed in Shays’s rebel- 
lion, and in dread of turbulence at the West, 
like that menaced by Spanish intrusion, would 
probably end by preferring a partition of tbe 
Union into three distinct and energetic Gov- 
ernments, the Eastern, the Southern, and the 
Western; how ‘‘the ambition of individuals 
[who were these individuals?], mixing itself 
with the first impulses of resentment and in- 
terest,” might by degrees lead the people of 
the West ‘*to set up for themselves”; how 
Great Britain at the North was beckoning to 
Kentucky from the Canadian border, and how 
Spain at the South, *‘ taking advantage of 
this disgust in Kentucky,” was then (in 1787) 
“actually endeavoring to seduce them [the 
Kentuckians] from the Union by holding outa 
darling object which would never be obtained 
by them in the Union”; how this disunion 
plot, though concerted in secret, ‘‘ was as cer- 
tain as it was important”; how the commer- 
cial freedom of the Mississippi River had be- 
come at that crisis ‘‘a bait for the defection 
of the Western people”; and how “‘ some of the 
leaders of Kentucky [who were these “ lead- 
ers ?] were known to favor the idea of a con- 
nection with Spain,” while the people at large 
were as yet inimical to the project, because 
their future disposition was dependent on the 
measures that should be adopted by the new 
Government about to be framed under the 
Constitution of 1787. 

Such, in brief, is an outline sketch of that 
larger framework of historical facts and ideas 
(we could easily make it larger still) in which 
the so-called Spanish conspiracy should ve 
placed to be seen in its true aspect and real 











proportions, The picture should be disengaged 
from the trivialities of personal debate and 
partisan contention. Statements like those we 
have cited from the writings of Madison alone 
would suffice to show the reality and the ex- 
tent of the negotiations set on foot by Spanish 
sympathizers in Kentucky for the separation 
of the trans-Alleghany region from the At- 
lantic States. Men like Wilkinson and Sebas- 
tian, who were afterwards proved to have 
been for years in the pay of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, may have been inspired primarily by 
sordid motives of private gain, but none the 
less were they eager to cloak their personal de- 
signs under pretexts of the public welfare, 
Clark tells us in his ‘ Proofs’ of Wilkinson’s 
corruption that even that ‘ acquitted felon,” 
as John Randolph used to call him, was wont 
to palliate, and even to justify, his Spanish con- 
nections, on the ground that the situation of 
Kentucky, before the Constitution of 1787, was 
peculiar; that the Western country was labor- 
ing under exceptional disadvantages at the 
time when he made his bargain with Mird, 
and that the state of the whole Union was 
‘** doubtful and distressed,” so long a: the Union 
“ was bound together by nothing better than a 
rope of sand.” 

That John Brown, while a member of the 
Continental Congress, was acquainted by Gar- 
doqui with the projects of Spain for the separa- 
tion of Kentucky from the Union, and that 
Brown communicated these projects to politi- 
cal friends in the Kentucky country, is not de- 
nied. It is only denied that he sympathized 
with the Spanish conspiracy and that he gave 
to it aid and comfort. It is very certain that 
he did not expose the conspiracy with a view 
to its popular condemnation, and that the 
plans of Gardoqui encountered from him no 
open opposition, His reasons for this cautious 
reserve were explained at the time to Madi- 
son, and these reasons seem to have command- 
ed the approval of that prudent statesman, 
whose loyalty to the Union nobody can doubt. 
The same reasons which deterred him from 
even bruiting the designs of Spain serve equai- 
ly well to explain why it was that he made no 
open opposition to them. He preferred to bide 
his time and to watch the drift of events in a 
day of political and social dissolution, In this 
attitude of expectation he forbore to precipi- 
tate the crisis, because he had hope as well as 
faith in the prospects of the new Government. 
So far as he gave advice at all, he seems to 
have thought that a masterly inactivity was 
better than either open resistance to the over- 
tures of Gardoqui or open confederation with 
Spain, 

This cautious policy may bave seemed to 
him at that time as much the part of public 
duty as it was the dictate of personal pru- 
dence. But it was inevitable that the mental 
reservations of such a policy should carry 
with them all the perils that environ state- 
craft, whether such statecraft be prompted 
by patriotism or by personal ambition, Tkat 
the mental reservations of Brown were in- 
spired by patriotism seemed clear to Madison, 
That they were prompted by a truckling spirit 
of subserviency to Spain, and were fed by per- 
sonal and political ambitions, was openly 
charged, and we doubt not honestly believed, 
by Humphrey Marshall. 

How easy it is to do more than justice to the 
enigmatical attitude of Brown in this difficult 
crisis we may read iu every page of the ‘ Po- 
litical Beginnings’ as writien by bis grand- 
son. How easy it is to do less than justice to 
this enigmatical position we may read in every 
page of the volume before us, So easy does 
Mr, Green find it to do less than justice to 
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John Brown that the author will not concede 
to him even the poor credit of having com- 
muvicated to Madison the nature of Gardo- 
qui’s overtures, It is urged that this alleged 
communication was an ‘ afterthought,” in- 
vented as a screen for conscious guilt. Yet 
we have the express testimony of Madison to 
the truth of the statement, Writing in 1854, 
he held the following language, and we cite 
his words at length because they contain the 
best defence that can be made for what at 
best, without such an explanation, must seem 
to have been an equivocal position ; 


** My recollection, with which references in 
my manuscript parers accord, leaves no doubt 
that the overture [of Gardoqui] was com- 
municated to me by Mr. Brown. Nor can I 
doubt that, as stated by him, I expressed the 
opinion and apprehension that a knowledge of 
it in Kentucky might, in the excitements there, 
be mischievously employed. ‘Lhis view of the 
subject evidently resulted from the natural 
and known impatience of the Western people 
on the waters of the Mississippi for a market 
for the products of their exuberant soil; 
from the distrust of the Federal policy pro- 
duced by the project of surrendering the use 
of that river fora term of many years; and 
from a coincidence of the overture in point of 
time with the plan on foot for consolidating 
the Union by arming it with new powers—an 
object to embarrass and defeat which the dis- 
membering aims of Spain would not fail to 
make the most tempting sacrifices and to spare 
no intrigues, I owe itto Mr. Brown, with 
whom I was in intimate friendship when we 
were associated in public life, to observe that I 
always regarded him, whilst steadily attentive 
to the interests of his constituents, as duly im- 
pressed with the importance of the Union and 
anxious for its prosperity.” (* Madison’s Writ- 
ings,’ vol. iv, p. 365.) 





The West Indies. A Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies, Vol. Il. By C. P. Lu- 
eas, B. A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Colonial Office, London. Oxford; Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 

ALTHOUGH Great Britain was not invited to 
the Pan-American Congress, statistics demon- 
strate that the trade of the British dependen- 
cies in America is, after that of the United 
States, the first in importance among nations 
in the Western Hemisphere. This is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that, besides her vast pos- 
sessions in North America, her world-wide em- 
pire embraces British Honduras in Central 
America, and British Guiana in South Ameri- 
ca, and numerous islands in the West Indies. 
It is with regard to British Guiana and the 
British West Indian islands that Mr. Lucas, the 
private secretary to Sir Robert Herbert, yer- 
manent Under-Secretary at the Colonial Of- 
fice, has issued a volume of bis series treating of 
the history and the geography of the British co- 
lonies throughout the world. In view of the 
fact that the colonies in question bad no repre- 
sentation at the Pan-American Congress, it 
cannot but be interesting to Americans to 
learn from Mr. Lucas’s statements respecting 
their commerce, that their trade, and especially 
their export trade, tends steadily towards the 
United States. This is, of course, a result of 
the free-trade policy of England, which enables 
the colonists to take advantage of the best 
market for the sale of their products. It must 
be left to our statesmen to decide whether 
there might not be a further develo; ment of 
trade relations with these tropical coionies, 
which, together, import goods to the value of 
between £3,000,000 and £0,000,000 sterling, 
while the exports are of equal value. 

The care which Mr. Lucas has bestowed 
upon the volume before us has resulted in the 
production of a book of handy size and of very 
varied information respecting the interesting 
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places treated of. Herein may be found facts 
of history, commerce, taxation, laws, religion, 
education, and other subjects of West Indian 
being and doing, and very pleasantly and in- 
structively are they treated of by the authcr. 
The admirable spirit in which the colonies of 
Great Britain are administered inthe latter 
part of the nineteenth century pervades the 
volume. One might almost imagine Mr. Lu- 
cus to be a colonist rather than a member of 
the Colonial Office staff, in such striking con- 
trast is his sympathetic style of writing tothat 
speech of the ancient régime which did not 
hesitate to express its contemptuousness in 
the admonition, ‘‘Damnu your souls! grow to 
bacco.” 

Wherever it may be thought fit to give cor- 
rect and ample instruction in the resources 
and history of the British possessions, there 
should the series being issued by Mr. Lucas be 
made a standard class-book, The statesman 
also will find it the authority to consult, 
Americans who may be fleeing from the rigid 
winter of the North to the perpetual summer 
of the West Indian Islands, will tind volume ii 
a very entertaining companion during their 
sojourn, 


With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Nar- 
rative of the First Voyage to the Western 
World, By Charles P. Mac Kie. Chicazo: 
A. C. McClurg & Co, 1591, 

With the approach of the four hundredth 

anniversary of the discovery of America we 

may expect a genera! revival of Columbian 
literature, This book is probably the pioneer 
of a number of volumes bearing more or less 
directly upon the finding of the New World 

Very ap, ropriately it bears the imprint of a 

firm in Chicago, to which city has been as 

signed by the Government of the United 

States the duty of arranging the forma! cele- 

bration of this anniversary by the greatest na 

tion of that world which Columbus found, 
The author presents to us in this volumea 
very readable and connected account of the 


first voyage of Columbus, founded upon and. 


drawn mainly from the diary of Columbus as 
abridged and compiled by Las Casas. The 
title of the book may seem rather fanciful to 
the casual observer, but it is the title and rank 
officially given by Ferdinand and Isabella to 
Columbus before his first voyage, and confirm- 
ed by them upon his return, His commission 
read as ‘* Our admiral of the ocean sea and 
Viceroy and Governor in the said islands and 
mainlands which you shall discover and ac- 
quire.” The ** ocean sea” was the term used 
in those days when referring to the Atlantic 
Ocean, as distinguished from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Mr. Mec Kie has taker, as we have said, the 
compilation made by Las Casas of the original 
journal of Columbus, which Las Casas used in 
writing his ‘ History of the Indies,’ as the main 
In addition to this, 
bowever, he bas enriched and amplified his 


source of his information. 


ormation drawn from the offi- 





narrative by inf 





cial dccumer 





ts of Spain relating to the dis- 
covery, the testimony in the lawsuit brought 
against the Spanish Crown, after the death of 
Columbus, by bis son Diego, and the publica- 
tions of Mufi-z, Navarrete, and others under 
the auspices of the Spanish Government. 
Based upon this research, the author bas con- 
structed very su 
esque, as well as accurate, narrative of the 


great voyage of discovery. He desired to 


cessfully a lively and pictur- 


make & popular, readable book rather than a 


new history, and, in bis endeavors to draw a 


living picture of the events, is quite williag to 





lose somewhat the dignity of the graver 
methods followed by others whoe works are 
destined to greater fame. Printed in the ap- 
pendix are brief notes upon several of the dis 
puted points concerning the birthplace and 
early life of Columbus, and the events pre- 
ceding and accompanying the voyage; these 
show research, and desire to ascertain the 
actual facts, in each casa 

The book begins with the arrival of Columbus 
and his son at the Convent of La Ravida near 
Palos in Andalusia, the narrative opening in a 
lively style, somewhat suggestive of NKingsley's 
‘Westward Ho.’ 
to La Ribida brings us at once to the disputed 


This description of the visit 


question as to whether it was the first or 
second visit to the convent. The proximity of 
the convent to the berders of Portugal), as well 
i: the statement of Las Casas, has led most 
writers to state that Columbus first found re- 
fuge in this Convent directly after his ight 
from Lisbon. We think, however, that the 
au'hor, relying upon the testimony of Garcia 
Fernandez as well as the letter of the Duke of 
Medina Celt to the Grand Cardinal of Spain, ia 
correct in stating that the visit referred to was 
the first visit that Columbus made to the con 

vent. The testimony of Fernandes and Jean 
Rodriguez, surnamed Cabesudo, in the lawsuit 
of Diego Columbus against the Crown, also 
seems to settle the question of the time that aid 
was extended by the Pinzons to Columbas, 
namely, after the return of Columbus from 
his successful visit to the Spanish Court and 
after the ex; edition was duly authorimed, That 
due credit bas not been given to the Pinzon 

for this aid was owing to the insubordination, 
desertion, and selfishness of Marifa Alonzo 
Pinzon, which eclipsed his own efforts as weil 
ai to some extent that of his nobler brother 

Phe first seven chapters of the book treat of 
the events preceding the sailing of Columbus, 
the narrative of the voyage beginning with 
the eighth chapter, when the three vessels left 
the Rio Tinto, with the ebb tide and land 
breeze, upon their voyage to vast unknown 
spaces of ocean. It is well sustained, and, 
though the tale has been often told, it never 
loses its interest. The frail craft employed, 
the crude and imperfect appliances for navi- 
gation, and the great mystery surrounding 
the watery world west of the Canaries, added 
to the ignorance and superstition of the sea- 
nen, Will always make this adventurous and 
eventful voyage a matter of wonder, Those 
who shall view at the Exposition at Chicago 
the facsimile of the caravel that crossed and 
recrossed the Atlantic at its widest part, will 
more than ever marvel at the successful ter- 
mination of such a voyage. 

The author, both in the main part of the 
book and in the appendix, expresses his belief 
that Columbus was fairly entitled to the re- 
ward offered by the Spanish sovereigns for the 
first sighting of the land. We cannot, how- 
ever, but agree with Irving in expressing our 
regret that the great discoverer did not allow 
the reward to go to the humble sailor by whom 
the land was first seen. From the journal of 
Columbus as edited by Las Casas we quote the 
follow.ng: 


‘“*The Admiral again perceived it [the light} 
once or twice, appearing like the light of a wax 
ecandie moving up ani down, which some 
thought an indication of land. But the Ad- 
mira! held it for certain that land was near; 
for which reason after they had said the Salve 
which the seamen are accustomed to repeat 
and chant alter their fashion, the Admiral 
direc’ed them to keep a strict watch upon the 
forecastie and look out diligently for land, and 
to him who should first discover it he promised 
a silken jacket, besides the reward the King 
and Queen bad offered, which was an annuity 
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of ten thousand maravedis, At two o'clock in 
the morning the land was discovered at two 
leagues’ distance.” 


The lines immediately preceding this quota- 
tion state that the land was first seen by a 
sailor called Rodrigo de Triana. 

Cencerning the much-discussed question of 
the identity of the present San Salvador or 
Cat Island with Guanahani, the author has 
good grounds for believing that this identity 
has been well established, and, notwithstand- 
ing the many papers upon this subject in 
later times, we can find no discussion of it 
more satisfactory and convincing than that 
written many years ago by Commander Mac- 
kenzie of the Uniied States Navy, and ap- 
pended to Irving’s ‘ Columbus,’ treating both 
of the identity of Cat Island and the course of 
Columbus after leaving Guanabani, 

The book in its binding, paper, and typo- 
graphy is creditable to its publishers, 





Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher. By Henry Jones, M.A, Macmil- 
lan & Co, 1891, 


Ir is seldom that a poet’s system of thought is 
submitted to so rigorous a philosophical criti- 
cism as is, in this highly interesting volume, 
applied to the intellectual contents of Brown- 
ing’s works. Prof. Jones, in apologizing for 
treating professed poetry as if it were a trea- 
tise on metaphysics, observes justly that 
Browning forsook art for dialectics in the 
larger part of his later writings; these poems 
have either a speculative interest and value,or 
none at all, and hence they are to be criticised 
from a philosophical pointof view, The state- 
ment of the case by Prof. Jones can hardly be 
bettered: 


** Kant’s ‘ Metaphysic of Ethics’ is not more 
metaphysical in intention than the poet’s later 
utterances on the problems of morality. In 
‘La Saisiaz,’ in ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ in the 
‘Parleyings,’ and, thowgh less explicitly, in 
* Asolando,’ ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ and * Red 
Cotton a Country,’ Browning definitely 
states, and endeavors to demonstrate, a theory 
of knowledge, a theory of the relation 
of knowledge to morality, and a_ the- 
ory of the nature of evil; and he discusses 
the arguments for the immoriaJity of the soul. 
In these poems his artistic instinct avails him, 
not, as in bis earlier ones, for the discovery of 
truth by way of intuition, but for the adorn- 
ment of doctrines already derived from a 
metaphysical repository. is art is no longer 
free, no longer its own end, but coerced into 
an alien service. It has become illustrative 
and argumentative, and, in being made to 
subserve speculative purposes, it has ceased to 
be creative. Browning bas appealed to phi- 
losophy, and philosophy must try his cause.” 


The sifting of Browning’s doctrines by a 
philosophical scholar has long been a de-idera- 
tum, for the estimate of these later works did 
not belong to poetic criticism. They were 
acknowledged without difficulty to have no 
primary interest as poetry; it remained to ask, 
Were these works, then, philosophy? Prof. 
Jones set himself to answer the question very 
fully, and the volume he publishes is so much 
concerned with philosophy in its general prin- 
ciples that Browning becomes in it only an in- 
cident and illustration ; or, at least, the trea- 
tise may be so regarded, and one who cares 
nothing at all for Browning, but much for the 
ethical and metaphysical questions of the time, 
may read the book with a lively interest. 

Browning, however, is the ground of inte- 
rest stated in the title, and consequently we 
shall confine our attention to the criticism 
upon the poet, The summary given of his es- 
sential doctrines is very just and clear. The 
three main assumptions of his theory are thus 





stated: ‘*(1) That knowledge of the true nature 
of things is impossible to man, and tbat, there- 
fore, it is necessary to find other and better 
evidence than the intellect can give for the vic- 
tory of good over evil; (2) that the failure of 
knowledge is a necessary condition of the 
moral life, inasmuch as certain knowledge 
would render all moral effort either futile or 
needless; (3) that after the failure of know 
ledge there still remains possible a faith of the 
heart, which can furnish a sufficient objective 
basis to morality and religion.” A few pages 
further on, Prof. Jones again sums up Brown- 
ing’s view of knowledge more concretely : 
‘* We are ignorant of the world ; we do not 
know even whether it is good, or evil, or only 
their semblance, that is presented to us in hu- 
man life; and we know nothing of God except 
that He is the cause of love in man”; and the 
critic then asks, ‘‘What greater depth of agnos- 
ticism is possible?’ He goes on to give his 
conclusion : ‘* When the doctrine is put in this 
bald form, the moral and religious conscious- 
ness of man, in behalf of which the theory was 
invented, revolts against it.” 

In tbeee brief extracts the whole matter is 
succinctly put, but even further explication 
may be useful Browning adopts the view 
that all man’s knowledge consists only of bis 
inner states of consciousness, an idealistic 
view destitute even of that universal element 
which exists when knowledge is regarded 
as true for man, instead of only for men 
severally, This means the ‘failure of know- 
ledge,” the negation of the power of the in- 
tellect to reach truth, the suicide of the mind. 
The poet turns, therefore, to the emotions as 
the means of faith, and, in consonance with 
much vague conviction of his time in religious 
matters, appeals to ‘‘the heart” in default 
of ‘tthe head.” The critic’s examination of 
what is meant by such an appeal is admirable; 
be has little difficulty in showing that, taken 
literally, it is unmeaning; and that such mean- 
ing as it has, real and vita) in human life, 
is contrary to the poet’s apprehension. So 
far from reposing in an assumption of the 
‘failure of knowledge,” this appeal from the 
‘* head” to the ‘‘ heart” is from less perfect 
to more perfect knowledge on which the depth 
of the emotion depends, 

In respect to the curious doctrine of Brown- 
ing in regard toevil, Prof. Jones finds his easi- 
est task; the destruction of each clause as ex- 
pressing any phi!osophical truth is complete. 
In the course of the examination of the entire 
theory which the critic aims to annibilate, the 
positive element is in the main an interesting 
application of the idea of evolution to meta- 
physical conceptions, one point of which may 
be incidentally mentioned: he holds that, as in 
morals the ideal exceeds the actual, yet be- 
comes actual at each moment of man’s progress 
in morality, so the reality (perfect knowledge) 
is similarly related to the phenomenon (man’s 
knowledge), and becomes more known at each 
moment of man’s progress in knowledge. Ia 
other words, as it is the ideal which is incom- 
pletely held in the actual, in morality, so it is 
the real which is incompletely held in the phe- 
nomenon, in knowledge; one parallels the 
other, and in each the contradiction of the 
terms is solved by the process of man’s trans- 
formation. The error of Browning lies in 
affirming the opposites as irreconcilable, in the 
theory of knowledge, and secondly in having 
recourse to a false theory of evil in order to 
save conduct, and a false theory of faith in 
order to save religion. 


‘*IT conclude,” says Prof, Jones, ‘it was a 
profound error, which contained in it the de- 
struction of morality and religion, as well as of 








knowledge, to make ‘the quality of God’ a love 
that excludes reason, and the quality of man 
an intellect incapable of knowingtruth. ... 
The idea that truth is unattainable was repre- 
sented by Browning as a bulwark of the faith, 
but it proved on examination to be treacher- 
ous. His optimism was found to have no bet- 
ter foundation than personal conviction, which 
any one was free to deny, and which the poet 
could in no wise prove. The evidence of the 
heart to which he appealed was the evidence of 
an emotion severed from intelligence and 
therefore without any content whatsoever, 
‘The faith’ which he professed was not the 
faith that anticipates and invites proof, but a 
faith which is incapable of proof. In casting 
doubt upon the validity of knowledge, he de- 
graded the whole spiritual nature of man; for 
a love that is ignorant of its object is a blind 
impulse, and a moral consciousness that does 
not know the law is an impossible phantom— 
a self-contradiction.” 


This conclusion is sufficiently definite and 
severe. What has been shown is that Brown- 
ing’s philusophy is dgnosticism, end endeavors 
to escape from moral and religious paralysis 
by an ingenious but easily confuted error in re- 
spect to the character of evil and a mystical 
self-deception in respect to God. The ama- 
teurishness of his metapbysics and the imper- 
fect logic of his thinking, even within the 
limits of his erroneous assumptions, are both 
brought out. In these later poems, so far as 
their contents are concerned, the answer 
seems to be that they are no more philosophy 
than, so far as their form is concerned, they 
are poetry. The critic has the kindness to 
point out, on the other hand, that before 
Browning’s later speculations developed his 
early ideas in the region of dialectic, he repre- 
sented the truth of experience in quite another 
way. The errors of his reflecting period do 
not have place in the earlier creative period, 
when, as a oet, he followed the larger method 
of artistie intuition. The height of his 
development is here set at ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book,” in which the balance of 
his mental habit still inclined towards art 
rather than philosophy, and the representation 
of life was by the mirror of poetry. After that 
time his works taken in the mass exhibit a 
deterioration, as much in intellectual as in 
poetic phases. This is true whether agnosti- 
cism be admitted or rejected. The validity of 
agnosticism, so far as Browning is concerned, 
is not in issue; the inconsequence of his conclu- 
sions as drawn from his premises is enough to 
prove that he was not a thinker, in the special 
sense of that term; agacsticism leads elsewhere 
than to his gouls. Nevertheless, the value of 
this treatise as a criticism of agnostic premises 
is to be pointed out, and also its interest as a 
criticism of widespread religious and theologi- 
cal moods proceeding from Kantian influ- 
ences. The volume is, it is true, somewhat 
difficult reading, but the practical interest it 
derives from its dealings with poetry in a von- 
crete instance, and with the idea of evolution 
and the tendency of religious thought, re- 
moves it from the special class of metaphysi- 
cal works, and gives to it much suggestive- 
ness. 
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